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FOREWORD 
by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


THIS BOOK by Lucy Randolph Mason, entitled To Win These 
Rights, is really the story of Miss Mason’s work for the CIO in the 
South. This mild looking, soft spoken gentlewoman inherited from 
her forebears in Virginia a fiery fighting spirit and a passion for 
justice and truth valuable to the CIO and to its difficulties during 
the first days of organizing in the South. 

This is a personal story of the CIO in the South and pen sketches 
of the men who took part in this experiment. 

I am proud to have known Miss Mason. I have admired her 
work and her courage. I hope there are other members in her family 
to follow in her footsteps to see that American democracy which is 
based on equality of opportunity and justice for all is the best that 
can be achieved. 

This book is a bit of history, a part of history that we will be 
proud of in the future, and I think the South will be proud that 
one of its own people wrote this record of a really remarkable piece 
of work for the achievement of democracy. 








INTRODUCTION 


THE BEST of all the stories about Lucy Mason is one she won't 
tell in the book. A Virginia town, far up the James River, has a 
newish factory. Something to do with textiles. Twice the union had 
tried to organize it and worked up a Labor Board election. Each 
time, at the crucial moment, the Lions Club had “scandalized”’ the 
union, and the vote went the wrong way. For the third effort the 
union sent Miss Lucy in ahead of time. Her business was to tame 
the Lions. 

Lucy talked to this one and that and finally found herself in the 
office of a doctor, who by all accounts was the King. If he could be 
convinced, things would go better. So here was Miss Lucy, arguing 
the civil rights of the workers, when into the doctor’s office lounged 
a tall fellow, a bit roughly dressed, with leggings. He wasn’t intro- 
duced, and Lucy could only guess that he was a prosperous cattle- 
farmer. He just listened, but when Lucy was through he said: 

“Lady, I would like to ask you some questions. What's back of 
you? Who sent you here, and what salary do you make? And by 
what right do you come into the State of Virginia talking all this 
about civil rights?" 

“Young man! You've asked for it, and Ill tell you!” 

Whereupon she called the roll of the famous Virginians, many of 
them statesmen in the cause of plain men's rights, to whom she was 

George Mason was her great-great-great-grandfather. He wrote 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, which became the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution of the United States; he drew the first Constitu- 
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tion of Virginia, model for that of many other States; and i 
thought is deep into the legal foundations of American life. 

Three of her kinsmen signed the Declaration of Independence. 

Chief Justice John Marshall was her mother’s great-great-uncjg 

For good measure, in the lush Colonial days, all the galaxy of 
notables clustered in the line of William Randolph of Turkey Is}, ang 
—the Carters, the Beverleys, the Bollings, the Chichesters; a pong 
alogist's dream! 

If the be-legginged gentleman questioned her Confederate titles, 
her great- grandfather, James Murray Mason, shared honors with 
Slidell as the Confederacy’ s envoy to Britain. 

General Lee was her father’s near cousin, and her father himse]r 
saw gallant service in Mosby's and other famous Confederate pj; 

gades. 

And in the wars of this century, brothers had served and one hag 
died for America's cause. 

“Madam,” said our friend, “I don't know what the C.I.O. Pays 
you, but I am sure you are worth it.” 

There is an instructive comparison between George Mason in hig 
time and Lucy Mason in hers. Helen Hill's life of Mason gives 4 
clue. 

After the ties with Britain had been cut, Mason played a leading 
role in hammering out at Williamsburg the new and independent 
civil community. There on the hat pegs of the Raleigh Tavern he 
would find both the plumed felts of the Tidewater gentry and the 
rough caps of the back-country farmers. Mason’s task was to Shape 
a state which could guarantee the rights of both groups. He achieveq 
it, and in so doing set the basis for the identical achievement in the 
Constitution of the United States. His instrument was the Bill of 
Rights, which in law gave to every freeman the liberties of the rich. 
est citizen. 

Fur caps and plumes have left our hat racks, but in an industria] 
society divisions are deep. And Lucy Randolph Mason has put al] 
her life into getting for the disadvantaged of today the stature ang 
strength that every American knows is his right. 


Introduction xiii 

Between those preat bu ependence and Lucy's 
time, the South turned lO a less promising way of thought. And be- 
cause of that, Lucy's own f 


ather, as a clergyman on pittance stipends 
at Drake’s Branch and Marictta, knew a suffering region. But the 


clergyman’s daughter, having in her bones the hurts of the South, 
remembered the human hope of old George and his friends, and 


set about recapturing that full vision for the people of the South. 
This is the book that tells how she worked. 


ders of Our ind 


GEORGE SINCLAIR MITCHELL 















PREFACE 


THIS IS my story about the CIO in the South these past fifteen 
years. It is partly an account of my own small share in the move- 
ment, and partly what I could draw directly from many persons with 
whom I have worked. It is honest reporting, from them and from me. 

The South still has heavy concern with the ideas of an earlier 
period; it faces too slowly the new times and new needs. Yet in our 
shadowed democracy there grows among the people a brave deter- 
mination to produce human equality and justice. 

It has been my good fortune to be associated closely with that 
welling-up of promise in the South, wherein men and women have 
sought a tool with which to win their hopes. 

My years with the industrial unions of the CIO have taught me 


that out of them come the true aristocrats of our times: leaders who 
earnestly seek to serve their fellow men. 


Few are the books, however small, which make their way into 
print without help from many people. My own indebtedness reaches 
to scores of friends, and my gratitude to them travels about with 
me. Some have been so very generous of time and helpfulness that 
their names should be written out. Among them are Josephine 
Wilkins, Rebecca Gershon, George Sinclair Mitchell, Mrs. Charles 
W. Skinner, Richard Conn (who first suggested the whole idea), 
David S. Burgess and John G. Ramsay, who read the manuscript bit 
by bit. Director John V. Riffe and all his staff gave me encourage- 
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Chapter 1 


BACKGROUND FOR ACTION 


CLARENS, where I was born on July 26, 1882, is a long, two- 
story white house on the Episcopal Seminary Hill, near Alexandria, 
Virginia. It was then the home of my great-aunt Miss Virginia 
Mason and her sister Ida. 

At that time our family was living in Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia, where my father, Reverend Landon Randolph Mason, was the 
Episcopal minister. Mother was Lucy Ambler before her marriage, 
and her father was Reverend John Cary Ambler, an Episcopal mis- 
sionary to the mountains of West Virginia, whose visits when we were 
young were occasions of great joy to all of us. When I was six weeks 
old, Mother returned to Shepherdstown with the new baby. 

Father's first parish had been at Drakes Branch, in the southern 
part of Virginia. He had two or three country “missions” as part of 
his Drakes Branch Parish. Mother used to say that the salary was 
$500 a year, paid mostly in black-eyed peas and bacon. 

Sometimes in my CIO work I have heard it said that I could not 
appreciate the needs of working people because I “was born with a 
silver spoon in my mouth." To dispel any illusions as to the finan- 
cial status of the family, here are other bits in our history. In 
Shepherdstown, father’s second parish, the salary was $900. We 
moved to Marietta, Georgia, when I was eight years old. The salary 
there was $1500. We stayed less than a year because father thought 
the available schools unsatisfactory for the education of the chil- 
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dren. He accepted a call to Richmond with a top salary there of 
$2600. A modest rectory was supplied in all of these places, 

My mother had to be a remarkable financier to make the Mon 
cover the needs of the family and help the boys attend the Universi, 
of Virginia. My brothers used to get jobs in summer vacations, by 
which they contributed to the cost of going to college. 

When I was twenty-two I ronted a typewriter, bought a shorthay, 
book, taught myself stenography and typing, and became a COn. 
tributor to the family funds. My first job paid the magnificent Su 

of $5 a weck, with a work-day from 8:30 A.M. to 6 P.M. I soon 
a better one and moved up in compensation. In less than two Years 
I was earning $75 a month, a large salary for a stenographer in those 
days. 


“UNTO THE LEAST or THESE” 


Both mother and father had a strong sense of social responsibility 
It was part of their religious conviction. Their deep concern for 
human welfare led them into many unusual contacts. Father Would 
respond to calls for help from poverty stricken families who had no 
connection with our congregation. I remember his carrying a bushe] 
of coal on his back, from a store to the home of a destitute family. 
one winter day when an eighteen inch snow had stopped all traffic. 
That was typical of his way of answering calls for help. In times of 
epidemics such as scarlet fever, he went wherever he was needed, 
often sitting up all night with some ill or dying person. 

One night a group of men were together at the Commonwealth 
Club in Richmond, talking about father and his life of self-denia] 
and service. One of the men said, 

"Mr. Mason is the most beloved man in Richmond—it is time 
somebody was doing something for him." 

Another man said, "Let's give him a trip to England this summer,” 

A quick canvass was made and the men in the club that evening 
raised $500, enough for a modest trip abroad in those distant years, 
and appointed a committee to take it to father. 


Background for Action 3 


Being a frugal young woman I had saved enough to take some 
one to England with father. I wanted mother to go, but she had 
many reasons for not undertaking such a trip and insisted that 1 
should go. So I had my first trip to England at the age of twenty-six 
and never regretted spending my savings that way. 

Mother had a Bible class Sunday afternoons in the State Peni- 
tentiary, located in Richmond. Many of the men she met there came 
to our house when they were released. Some of them stayed with us 
while looking for work. They used the third-floor bedroom next to 
mine, but none of us ever had any fear of their doing harm. Through 
these contacts, mother discovered the atrocious cruclties that were 
perpetrated within the prison walls. She and her friend Mrs. White- 
head, and Dr. Carrington, a private medical practitioner who gave 
part of his time to serving the penitentiary inmates on a salary basis, 
decided to tell what they knew of the barbarities in that institution. 
Another friend of mother’s, Mr. Charles Baughman, who was in the 
printing and stationery business, donated the cost of printing leaflets 
that were distributed throughout the state. 

The public was shocked by these revelations. The penitentiary 
authorities proclaimed that owing to a smallpox scare in Norfolk, 
one hundred miles away, the prison must be closed to all visitors. 
They kept a quarantine on the penitentiary for a year or more. But 
the revelations made by mother led to some immediate reforms and 
doubtless contributed to the sweeping changes that took place some 
years after her death. 

One morning Mother received through the mail a newspaper 
clipping about a young girl who had killed her baby and tried to kill 
herself. She had been committed to jail. Mother never knew who 
eased his conscience by mailing her that clipping, but she went im- 
mediately to the jail and was permitted to see the girl, who was in 
a desperate state of mind. We knew where Mother had gone and 
were not surprised when a phone call came from her at supper time 
saying she must spend the night in the cell with the girl, who still 
threatened to kill herself. 

Mother and Father practiced what Jesus said when he described 
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the final test that made men fit to inherit the Kingdom of Gog - ly 
took in and fed the stranger; they refreshed the spirit of the tl "y 
they gave clothes to those who lacked them; they visiteg the "Sly, 
and they went to those in prison. They knew they serveq Go Ck, 
they cared for His children, remembering the Command “4 oy. & 
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neighbor as thyself.” Indirectly, Mother served the lepers of thy 
world, since she raised money for the Leper Mission that hoy Q 
fed, and clothed them. The Mission also helped promote the wt 
for leprosy that have brought many formerly afflicted People p Tg 
to health. Somewhere in India there is a cottage in a leper ¢ 
which bears her name. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN RICHMOND 


When I was fourteen, a missionary's sermon made me want 4, 

a missionary myself. Later, I recognized that religion can be 

\ work right in one's own community. It was this belief that took 
into the Equal Suffrage League, and later the League of Wome 
Voters, both of which were interested in labor and social lcgislatio n 
I served on the boards of a number of social service Organization. 
and was keenly interested in better understanding and COOperatig, 
between the white and Negro races. 

While still young I was impressed by man’s inhumanity to Man 
and eager to arouse the public conscience on the need for such legis. 
lation as required safety appliances on dangerous machinery; Work. 
men's compensation for men injured on the job; shorter hours for 
women workers (Virginia's nominal ten-hour day law was a deag, 
letter statute and unenforceable), protection of children from tg, 
early or dangerous employment. 

Eight of the ten years I worked as a stenographer were spent jp 
the corporation law offices of Allen Caperton Braxton. Though office 
hours were long in those days, I still found time for volunteer work 
When Mr. Braxton’s death in 1914 dissolved that firm, several ex. 
cellent stenographic and other business jobs were open to me; byt 
when the Young Women’s Christian Association offered me a place 
on its staff as industrial secretary, at less salary than the commercia] 
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offers, I joyfully accepted. I was with the Richmond “Y” from the 
fall of 1914 until April, 1918. 

In January, 1918, a blow came to our family. Mother died of a 
coronary thrombosis. For her it was translation—for us sad hearts. 
She was a vital, beautiful woman, cven at sixty-ninc, with intelli- 
gence, wit, charm, and a boundless love for her fellow men. 

Father had retired shortly before her death and was then seventy- 
six years old. He was handicapped by deafness and cataract. Someone 
had to be at home with him. My only sister, Ida, had married a 
banker and lived in Alexandria. Randolph Fitzhugh, the oldest of 
us, a teacher and artist, had volunteered at thirty-nine and was soon 
to be in France. (Randolph was killed in the summer of 1918 in the 
fighting north of Belleau Wood.) Landon, a younger brother, was 
in the British Army, and John Ambler was an industrial engineer 
and lived with his family in Baltimore. So I stopped work, John sup- 
plied the money, and for five and a half years all my spare time went 
into volunteer activities with various social agencies. 

Although my friends Hermine and Carrie Moore lived with us 
and were good to Father, I limited my volunteer activities to Rich- 
mond and rarely spent a night away from home. During this period 
was president first of the Richmond Equal Suffrage League and 
later of the League of Women Voters. 


COOPERATING WITH LABOR UNIONS 


When I first became “union conscious" I do not know. I suppose 
it grew out of my concern because of the industrial accidents that 
happened to so many of the working people I knew, the long work 
days in Richmond's factories, laundries, stores, and everywhere else. 
These ten- and eleven-hour days were not only bad for the people 
who worked them, but disrupted normal family life. They burned my 
conscience and during my long life I have spent a lot of time labor- 
ing to shorten hours of work for both men and women. 

It early became apparent that the best paid workers were union 
members, and they had an eight-hour day, with half of Saturday off. 
So it seemed natural that my sympathies and hopes should turn 
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toward the unions. I remember that when I was still a stenographe, 
there was a street railway drivers’ strike and I avoided riding On 
street cars for the duration of the strike. There was a lot of snow 
and sleet that winter, and traveling on foot was not easy. 

Early in life 1 joined the Union Label League. The label was use d 
on garments made in factories whose workers were union member, 
The label meant better working conditions and wages. I scarcheq 
diligently for clothing with labels, but rarely found any in Richmong 
stores. At least we League members asked questions and showed Our 
interest in union-made goods. Frequently, I spoke to union meetings 
on this and other subjects. (Years later, in New York, I became , 
member of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union Labe] 
Committee, whose purpose was to win public support for clothes 
bearing this label.) 

During the governorship of Westmoreland Davis we had stron 
support from him and his splendid secretary, Col. LeRoy Hodges, 
Those two worked together in accomplishing many reforms. Vir. 
ginia owed them a special debt of gratitude for bringing about the 
complete reformation of the State Penitentiary and making it 4 
place in which human beings might live. 

At that time, the only organized body of men who stood by oy; 
women's organizations in fighting for progressive and humane legis, 
lative measures were the Virginia and Richmond Federations or 
Labor. During World War I, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, appointed me “Virginia Chairman 
of the Committee on Women in Industry, of the National Advisory 
Committee on Labor." Usually such a post went to a union member 
or representative. This was my first union appointment. 

My father died in June 1923 at the age of eighty-two, after a few 
days illness from acute appendicitis. He had never recovered from 
the deaths of his beloved wife and oldest son. Confidently anticipat. 
ing reunion with them, his going was a consummation. 


PROFESSIONAL WORK AGAIN 


My volunteer days were at an end and professional work wag 
taken up again. One of the first offers came from the Richmong 
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Young Women’s Christian Association to be gencral secretary, which 
I accepted. A lew days after this, I received a letter from Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consumers League, 
asking me to come on her staff as southern secretary. That was a 
greal temptation, for I would have given all my time to promoting 
labor and social legislation. But I preferred to remain in Richmond 
at that time, and had already accepted the secretaryship of the 
YWCA. 

Mrs. Kelley was indignant. She wrote me on September 5, 1923: 


I consider it a calamity of national dimensions that, at this moment, 
you are bending your best energies to the work of a local organization 
of any kind, instead of sharing the vast opportunity to modernize the 
Supreme Court and the U. S. Constitution! 

This—no less—confronts all thinking women as the work of the 
hour. All effort to improve industrial conditions under the present Consti- 
tution, interpreted by the present Court, is purely academic. 

J note, with some slight feeling of consolation for this lost year, 
the ray of hope you hold out that, after a year, some arrangement 
different from the present one might be possible for you. And I 
hasten to point out that I waited nine years for Miss Dewson, and on 
one occasion four years for Pauline Goldmark, and in the end both 
came into this office. 

So, I am girding on the armor of patience for a year, trusting that 
the situation will then be such that you will consent to become Secretary 
for the southern states, or to assume any title that may be more to your 
taste than this. 

Yours always hopefully, 
FLORENCE KELLEY 


(By a strange coincidence, it was just nine years later that I 
walked into the office of the National Consumers League in New 
York as Mrs. Kelley’s successor. ) 

The Richmond YWCA was blessed with an excellent adminis- 
trator, Emma Zanzinger, as its general secretary for several years 
before I took that post. There was a good board and staff and an 
enthusiastic president in Mrs. J. Scott Parrish. Brownie Lee Jones, 
industrial and education secretary for four years, was unusually 
effective in opening people’s minds to progressive ideas and con- 
tributed a great deal to making the Richmond Association a social 
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Q force in the community. (Miss Jones later served the southern labo, 

movement as director of the Southern School for Workers, ang ; i 
now on the staff of the American Labor Education Service.) 

Some of us were able to convince the Board of the YWCA th; at 
it had a concern for long hours of work and low pay for industria 
workers, so the Association was frequently represented at Icgislatiy, 
committee hearings on such matters. This sometimes led to une, 
pected occurrences. I recall one occasion when an Amendment , 
the Constitution permitting Federal regulation of child labor Was 

` under consideration. Mr. J. Scott Parrish was president of the Rich. 
mond Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. Parrish was president of th, 
Richmond YWCA. On a Wednesday afternoon the boards of these 
two organizations met at the same time, about two blocks apar 
Next morning, the paper carried a conspicuous story to the effeg 
that the Chamber of Commerce Board had passed a resolution cop, 
demning the Child Labor Amendment, and at the same hour the 
YWCA Board had adopted a resolution favoring the Amendment 

The YWCA cooperated effectively with many other organization, 
and spread its influence over a wide circle. The Council of Socia] 
Agencies instituted a survey of the Negro community in Richmong 
for which I served as chairman of the committee on the economic 
status of Negroes. The findings and report resulting from that Survey 
led to the reorganization of the Richmond Urban League and were 
useful for years to come in many other ways. 

In the early winter of 1931 a group of church women from siy 
southern states invited me to spend two months traveling in the 
South trying to create public opinion for better child labor laws ang 
shorter hours of work for women. 

I accepted and had an illuminating time. I met governors, legis. 
lators, newspaper editors, ministers, college professors, labor repre. 
sentatives, social workers, civic leaders—and manufacturers. Thi 
was the only period in which industrialists, or some of them, were 
glad to see someone who advocated both state and federal legisla. 
tion to curtail hours of work. For 1931 was at the bottom of the 
Great Depression, millions of men and women formed an enormous 
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pool of unemployed who would work under any conditions and for 
any wages, however low. The South's leading industry—cotton tex- 
tiles—was in a terribly depressed condition, Over-production and 
full warehouses had resulted in a glutted market and depressed 
prices. In a frantic endeavor to meet competition by continually 
lowering costs, textile manufacturers had lengthened hours of work, 
resorted to almost general night work, and cut wages until seven or 
eight dollars a week was common pay. 

The Cotton Texitle Institute had been formed by manufacturers 
in 1928 in a futile effort to get voluntary agreement on reducing 
hours, particularly at night, with no night work for women and 
minors under eighteen. It was hoped that this would eventually 
mean getting rid of night work completely. Compliance with these 
suggestions at its peak had resulted in about 85 per cent of the 
industry’s “going along,” at least for a short time. But the pressure 
of competition had continued and more and more companies were 
ceasing to regard the Institute’s agreement. 

Some of the cotton textile manufacturers who worked most dili- 
gently for the gentleman’s agreement saw that national legislation 
was the only means of getting a sure foundation for limitation of 
hours and the other features agreed to but not carried out. Among 
these was Donald Comer, president of the Avondale Mills in Ala- 
bama. Mr. Comer later told me he had asked Senator Hugo Black 
to introduce a bill for a general eight-hour day as the only hope of 
curtailing production. That became the Black Six-hour Day Bill, 
and although it failed to pass, it helped in the passage of a bill for 
an eight-hour day which came later. Mr. Comer was an open advo- 
cate of federal regulation of child labor. He also supported the 
minimum wage section of the Cotton Textile NRA code. 

Many outstanding northern textile industrialists were for national 
legislation on wages and hours. Such was the attitude of Mr. Harry 
Fitzgerald, president of the Dan River Mills in Virginia, one of the 
most ardent supporters of the voluntary agreement to limit hours 
adopted by the Textile Institute in 1928. His daughter Harriet Fitz- 
gerald recently wrote me that he was one of the first to advocate the 
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and otherwise, to the unemployment and consequent poverty so 
widely prevalent. But Richmond and Virginia were going through a 
period of Polly-Annaish confidence that a change for the better was 
just around the corner. We did, however, succeed in arousing the 
social workers over federal legislation for aid to the unemployed, 
and bringing pressure to bear on members of Congress. 

Richmond was kind to me. No one knew in January, 1932, that 
] would be leaving in six months. So it was not a farewell when, at 
the YWCA annual meeting in January, a book of letters of appre- 
ciation was presented to me. I was almost overwhelmed, but man- 
aged to accept, graciously, I hope. 

Six months later, just before I left Richmond, “a service of appre- 
ciation" was held in one of the leading Negro Baptist churches, 
whose pastor was my friend Dr. Gordon B. Hancock. That was one 
of the most moving occasions of my life. The church was packed. 
Organizations among the Negro community sponsored the service. 
I sat in the center of the chancel on what looked like a bishop's 
chair, with a towering back. The participants sat in a half circle 
facing the audience. When all the speeches had been made (all from 
memory), I was given the bound book of messages. 

As I found myself the object of most warm appreciation, being 
credited with far more than I had ever accomplished, it suddenly 
occurred to me I would be called upon to reply. That almost spoiled 
the occasion until I saw a way of deliverance. When I began to 
speak I said that I did not know the person they had been describing 
—no one knew her, because she did not exist. But I was inspired by 
the picture they had painted out of the height of their imaginations, 
the breadth of their feeling, and the kindness of their hearts. So I 
transferred the burden of the praise to those who had spoken. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


In the spring of 1932 I had a letter from Mary W. Dewson, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National Consumer's League, 
asking if I would consider a call to fill the office of general secretary. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, who had been the first and only secretary of 
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the League, had died and a successor was being sought. I accepte 
with humble joy, feeling too small for the work, but impelled to Lo 
into it. I had known Mrs, Kelley for years and greatly admired her. 
Mary Dewson (affectionately known as Molly) was a well-liked ac. 
quaintance whom I had met at various national conferences. 

The League has had an honorable history. It was founded p 
churchmen of Christian and Jewish faiths, and by social workers ang 
other public-spirited men and women. It was a newly formed organ, 
ization when Florence Kelley went from Chicago to New York jp 
1899 as its secretary. Its purpose was to expose and fight sweatsho 
conditions in industry through “investigation, education and legis, 
lation." 

Mrs. Kelley in 1909 attended an international conference o 
minimum-wage laws held in England, where such legislation was jp 
effect. Ever after that she worked with unremitting vigor for mini, 
mum-wage laws in this country. When I was with the League I often 
called it the "consumers' conscience," for that is what Florence, 
Kelley actually accomplished—she made people aware of the eyjj 
conditions under which goods were made, sold, and distributed, ang 
made them feel responsible for doing something about them. 

Mrs. Kelley was the daughter of a steel manufacturer who wa, 
thirty years in the U. S. House of Representatives. She used to reca] 
that her father had given her an injunction she must live up to: "My 


| generation has created industry," he would say, “your generation 


must humanize it." She spent her consecrated life doing just that. 

One of Mrs. Kelley's most stalwart co-workers was Mary W. 
Dewson, a great woman who accomplished notable things and yet 
rarely got into the limelight. From the time I met Molly at a Nationa] 
League of Women Voters conference in Baltimore, soon after 
woman suffrage was gained, we had a bond in common—labor legis. 
lation for the amelioration of working conditions, and women's 
responsibility as citizens to bring this about. 

After I had gone with the Consumers League, Molly told me that 
Mrs. Kelley had suggested me as her successor not long before she 
died. Two of her reasons were that my background would help me 
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work effectively in the South, where working conditions were poor 

and labor laws few and weak; and that I was consecrated to im- 
roving the lot of working women. 

Miss Dewson deserves a volume about her service to the best ele- 
ments in thc Democratic Party. She is a woman of honcsty and great 
ability. The issues before the country were always the paramount 
fact with her—not the personalities of the candidates. After her work 
in directing the women's division in a considerable area during the 
1928 presidential campaign, she was made chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Women's Division in the first Roosevelt campaign 
and did a notable job. Mrs. Roosevelt and Molly were friends of 
Jong standing and worked closely together in that campaign. I am 
indebted to Mary Dewson for introducing me to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who I think is the world's greatest woman, and one of its few great- 
est citizens. She was one of the Consumers League's vice presidents 
and partly because of that I was to sec her fairly often in the future. 
A gain for women made by Miss Dewson was the fifty-fifty partici- 

ation by women on all Democratic Party committees. After some 
years of working on this, she saw that her urgings had prevailed and 
the matter was, in her words, “cinched in the nominating Conven- 
tion of 1940." Molly Dewson was the first woman to be vice-chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 

When I went to live in New York in September, 1932, the Great 
Depression was at its worst. The New York papers told what was 
happening. Stories of unemployment, short working weeks, starva- 
tion wages, and human want and misery were prevalent. For in- 
stance, in a downtown industrial district in New York a garment 
manufacturer advertised for skilled workers at ten dollars a week. 
The police had to break up the riot as a thousand women struggled 
to be up front and have a chance at a job. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a merchant advertised for ten experienced 
salesladies at eight dollars a week. The mob that formed outside his 
store was so great that the pressure of women against one another 
resulted in the smashing of a plate-glass window. Some women had 
to be taken to the hospital. 
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The sweatshop type of garment manufacturer got wages down lo 
five or six dollars a weck, with no pay for beginners. In the Barmen, 
lants, textile mills, and tobacco factories of the South, wages wer, 
unbelievably low and completely inadequate to support workers and 
their familics. 

We decided that the National Consumers League should publici,, 
conditions in every way possible. We called a conference on labo, 
standards, sent out questionnaires in all directions and asked SOcjay 
agencies to give us all the facts they could. Information poured in, 
Mrs. Emily Sims Marconnier, the able associate secretary of the 
League, found free-lance writers who got material from our office 
and made it the basis for magazine stories. Labor unions helped y 
gather facts and publicize them. 

During the formative period of the NRA Codes in the summer o; 
1933, I spent a good deal of time in Washington and frequently 
spoke before code commissioners for the consumers’ interest in goog 
labor conditions and wages. In industries with a considerabj, 
amount of union organization, the unions took care of getting wit. 
nesses before the commissioners. I appeared chiefly in those unor. 
ganized industries whose workers had no means of making effectiyo 
presentations—they were called the "sweated industries," denoting 
low wages and often poor working conditions, but mainly overwork 
and underpay. 

The first code to be heard was that of the Textile Industry. Fo, 
finally that industry was seeking national wage and hour contro], | 
spoke on the need of such controls and for higher standards thay 
the manufacturers had asked. When I had finished my twenty-min. 
ute talk, the commissioner in a courteous way, asked if I would 
answer some questions—which I was delighted to do. He asked me 
what the textile people would do with their money if wages were 
raised. I said they would spend it; they would get more and better 
food; shoes for the children so they could go to school in cold 
weather; the women in the family—and men and boys too—woulq 
get some better clothes to wear to church and on the street. They 
might go to a movie once in a while; and even buy an old car ang 
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some gasoline to go to see their people. In fact, I said, the workers 
would do with their higher pay exactly what President Roosevelt 
hoped they would—spend it and put the money into circulation. 
This was greeted by roars of laughter and much hand-clapping. The 
northern textile manufacturers beamed upon me, most of the south- 
rners scowled. 

I remember particularly the code hearing on crushed stone, sand, 
and gravel, obviously a low-wage industry according to the testi- 
mony. It was claimed that the majority of the workers in this indus- 
try in the South were Negroes, ignorant and unskilled, who, if they 
made more money, would work only two or three days a week and 
then get drunk and throw away their money. 

One of the southern employers said that if these colored workers 
should get wages of 256 an hour it would demoralize the economic 
and social status of the whole South! Again, I made a statement for | 
higher wages, and answered a number of questions. Some of the | 
younger southerners came up after the hearing and said they entirely | 
approved what I had said, for competition in low labor standards | 
was not only bad for individual workers but for their industry and | 
for the whole southern economy. 

At the NRA code hearings in Washington I met many outstand- | 
ing union men and women. Also in New York my work took me to | 
meetings which were attended by labor's representatives. Prominent | 
among them were Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated | 
Clothing Workers, and Jacob S. Potofsky, then the union’s vice- 
president, now its president. Also David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, and many of his 
staff. These two great unions of men’s and women’s garment work- 
ers had so completely organized the older portions of their industries  ; 
that strikes were things of the past. Labor-management peace was '/ 
maintained by settling differences through mediation, conciliation, | | 
and arbitration—around the conference table, not on the picket line. | 

Meanwhile, Molly Dewson had forgotten how tired she was when 
the Roosevelt campaign of 1932 ended, and had gone to work re- 
viving interest in Minimum Wage Legislation. Benjamin V. Cohen, 
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one of the most brilliant of Roosevelt's legal staff and drafter of 
much New Deal legislation, put his mind on a model “fair wagon 
law for states that would not be thrown out by the Supreme Coun 
Seven states passed such laws in the following sessions, and the Su. 
preme Court sustained them. 

Tom Corcoran and Ben Cohen also prepared the Fair Labo, 
Standards Act which Senator Black introduced and had passed i, 
the Senate, but when difficulties arose in the House, Frances Perking 
Secretary of Labor, had her counsel work on a new and much 
shorter act. This bill passed the House and was the basis of the bjy 
which became law. The Fair Labor Practices Act of June, 1938, wa. 
a result of much that had gone before. The Act set up a basic eight, 
hour day and forty-hour week, with a definite sum for a nationa] 
minimum wage. It also provided for increasing the minimum wage 
for an industry through industry committees of employers, employ. 
ees, and the public. 

About the end of June, 1937, I had gone to Washington to speak 
before the Senate Committee on Labor in behalf of the Fair Labo; 
Practices Bill. Mr. John L. Lewis appeared as a witness for the bij 
and was the first speaker. I had met him briefly once at a dinner 
meeting in honor of Frances Perkins, newly appointed Secretary of 
Labor. In connection with the purchase of his home in Alexandria, 
Mr. Lewis had met my brother-in-law, Taylor Burke, President of 
Burke and Herbert Bank. The banker and union leader liked each 
other and had become friends. 

I admired Mr. Lewis’ brilliant leadership of the industrial union 
movement and took the opportunity to speak to him while we were 
waiting for the hearing to begin. He was cordial and spoke highly 
of Taylor Burke. I was staying with the Burkes, and that evening, 
I expressed an often felt desire to go back South to live, where | 
could work with organized labor and interracial groups. I was par. 
ticularly concerned with the status of Negroes in the new unions, 

My sister laughed and said, "Why not try John Lewis?" 

Her lightly spoken words rang a bell for me. "Ida, you are jok- 
ing," I said, "but that may prove to be the smartest thing you ever 


said to me." 
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The result was that the next evening Taylor called Mr. Lewis and 
suggested a talk with him, to which Mr. Lewis responded by drop- 
ping by in less than an hour. 

It was a delightful evening. Mr. Lewis is a remarkably well in- 
formed man and interesting conversationalist. He was impressed by 
the idea that I might work in the South as a publicist and public 
relations representative for the CIO and particularly in behalf of the 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee. He practically settled the 
matter then and there, but said that. inasmuch as Sidney Hillman 
was director of the organizing drive in the Textile Industry, I must 
see him before the matter could be concluded. He said he would 
speak to Mr. Hillman, and after that I should see him. 

When I returned to New York I found Mr. Hillman out of town, 
put talked on the telephone with Jack Potofsky, his right-hand man 
in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and asked if I might see 
him. As soon as Mr. Potofsky realized that I wanted to work in the 
field of public relations and publicity for the CIO in the South, he 
said: “Do you mean you will live and work in the South all the 
time?" When I said yes, he answered: “You don't need to see me 
about that. I heard you talk about unions when you spoke in St. 
Paul's Church in Richmond. I told you then that you ought to stay 
in the South all the time. I am all for this. I will tell Sidney we ought 
to put you down there and he will be for it too." 

Soon after, Mr. Hillman and I did have a talk and he said that I 
would be working under him as southern director of organization 
for textiles and clothing, and under Mr. Lewis as president of the 
CIO. He said, "John is generous and I am stingy, so you'd better 
deal with him when it comes to salary." 

Mr. Lewis spoke to me about my salary and I told him what my 
last two salaries had been with the YWCA and the National Con- 
sumers League—$3600 and $5000 respectively. I said I was willing 
to have a salary from the CIO of $3600. Mr. Lewis replied, “You 
will get $5000." I protested this was too much for working people 
to pay me. He replied that he was not willing to pay me less than I 
had been receiving with the League. 

I went to work for the CIO in July, 1937, and three months later 
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Chapter IT 


TO WORK WITH THE CIO 


THE SOUTH IN 1937 


UNTIL THE coming of the industrial unions of the CIO, beginning 
in 1935-36, the South had little union organization. Most of what 
union strength there was represented the craft unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Successful unionism among workers in 
the mass production industries was, limited to the United Mine =] 
Workers, which had practically done its organizing job by 1933. ) 
Another industrial union was the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, 
but it had not made much headway. i 
The textile industry had a few locals scattered around the South, 
but so far as I can learn there was but one union agreement, in 
writing, in the whole industry. Indeed, there were few oral agree- 
ments, and they were of slight value in protecting the workers rights. 
Though the CIO was treated, when it appeared on the scene, as a 
dangerous alien, most of its leadership was southern, and its mem- 
bers came from all the southern states. The industrial union princi- / 
ple—of bringing all workers in an industry or plant into one union / 
regardless of race, religion, creed, or sex—was the only hope for 
organizing in the South, as it was for the mass production industries. 
Whether AF of L or CIO, unions were violently resisted when 
they became successful. The real sin was organizing industries’ em- 
ployees, but the employers taught the public to call it “communism” 
and accused the organizers of being foreigners. I recall an instance in 
19 
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Alabama when an Alabamian refused to join a union because į 
leader was "a foreigner,” but when it was revealed that the "for. 
eigner” was born in the neighboring county, he said triumphantly. 
“I knew he was a foreigner—and he was, born outside of thi 
county." 

The United Mine Workers and the Steel Workers Organizip 
Committee provided much of the leadership of the CIO in the ear 
days, and both had originally been in the AF of L. Some of th, 
AF of L craft unions also gave leaders to the newly emergip 
unions. By mid-summer of 1937 CIO's SWOC had done a tremen, 
dous job in bringing tens of thousands of this vast industry's em, 
ployees into the union, though there was still a tough battle aheaq. 
Already, in automobiles, success in General Motors and other COrpo. 
rations had opened the door to the final victory for the union. 

Another long step in the progress of CIO had taken place in 
March, 1937, when a national committee was set up to promote 
organization among textile and garment workers in every branch of 
the appropriate unions. Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga. 
mated Clothing Workers of America, had been made national direc. 
tor of this Textile and Garment Workers Organizing Committee. 

At this time there was considerable unemployment in the South, 
Many textile mills were operating on a short week of three or four 
days, or less. People were hard put to live on the pittance wages 
afforded by reduced employment. There was extreme poverty in the 
rich city of Atlanta. Both newspapers gave good space to reportinp 
conditions revealed by a committee of social workers and others. 

In the winter, it was a common thing to see wretchedly clothed 
men and women walking through snow and sleet with guano sacking 
wrapped around their feet. I remember in Columbus, Georgia, the 
pitiful stories textile workers told me. Children could not go to 
school in winter because they had no shoes; they could not study 
their lessons because unpaid electric bills caused the power to be 
cut off. I asked one man if they had oil lamps; he replied that they 
had one for the family, but no money to buy kerosene. One man 
told me that in the past winter the family's only green food had 
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been peppergrass gathered by his children along thc railroad track. 

There were small towns depending chiefly on the pay-roll of one 
mill, which might be operating only two or three days a week. Be- 
cause of part-time employment, the unemployed—or partly unem- 
ployed—could not get on WPA jobs or get direct relicf from the 
Department of Public Welfare which was administering government 
relief funds. When the CIO went to the heads of such federal agen- 
cies as dealt with these matters, urging supplemental aid, they were 
privately informed that some mill managements protested against 
this help, however small it was. The idea obviously was that hungry 
people searching for work would not be interested in joining unions. 

When workers tried to form unions, employers’ unfair labor prac- 
tices became common—firing workers for joining unions; transfer- 
ring them to undesirable jobs, and other anti-union devices were 
used. The unions took their cases to the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the Board had to take many of them to court to compel 
compliance with the law. By the time a worker’s charges had been 
dragged through the courts for months, his union zeal was damp- 
ened. One federal agency head in desperation released some facts. 
He said that 30 per cent of the southern corporations involved were 
disregarding rulings of the agencies dealing with such cases. He 
added, “If 30 per cent of the unions involved were in non-compli- 
ance with the law and the courts there would be the devil to pay.” 


THE MEN AT THE TOP 


These were the conditions I found when I went to work for the 
CIO in the summer of 1937. During the next fifteen years I was to 
work with a succession of able and helpful men who pushed me— 
often timorous of my own strength—into many rich fields of ex- 
perience. 

The men whose names appear in this chapter had connection with 
what I did, but in most instances, and from the beginning, my com- 
mission left me free to go into many situations on my own initiative, 
after clearing with the CIO representatives in charge. 

I have already described my first official contacts with John L. 
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ers in the textile, hosiery, and clothing industries. I had known him 
slightly when I began making trips to the South, promoting wage 
and hour legislation. He was then both president of the Georgia 
Federation of Labor and AF of L state legislative chairman. 

Alexander Stephens Nance stood in the light and went forward 
as a wise and understanding leader of his time. He was not afraid to 
take up new issues. His life was based on principles and he had the 
integrity to declare them in his words and deeds. 

Steve gave an immediate impression of strength and friendliness. 
He was tall and powerfully built, with deep-set blue eyes, a pleasant 
smile, and a handshake that enveloped the hand of his visitor in a 
warm, strong clasp. I think he was respected, trusted, and loved by 
more people in Atlanta than any other man. 

The best description that I have of Steve Nance's motivation and 
character came to me shortly after his death. An old friend of his 
had met him on the street soon after he had resigned as president of 
the Georgia AF of L and gone with the CIO. 

“Oh, Steve," she said, “how could you leave the AF of L for the 
CIO?" 

“Because,” he replied in a flash, "I wanted to do the most good 
for the greatest number of people in the shortest time." 

This was a prophetic hope, for though only forty-one, Steve was 
to die in less than a year—on April 2, 1938—largely from over- 
work. 

After Steve's death some of us from many circles formed a com- 
mittee and printed a pamphlet in his memory, entitled “A. Steve 
Nance, Labor Statesman and Citizen." One of the greatest tributes 
in the pamphlet came from Jerome Jones, editor of the AF of L 
State Journal of Labor. I quote only a small part of Mr. Jones' 
editorial: 


Those who knew him, and few there were in Atlanta and the State 
who did not know him, knew that he could subordinate his own interests 
to those of his fellow men more sincerely than any other person... . 
His record of leadership is more extensive, more varied and reached 
greater heights of personal prestige than any other active labor leader 
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Steve’s death was a terrific blow, and his place was never really 

filled. 
In 1939 and 1940 separate CIO directors were appointed in most 
of the southern states. Equally important to the southern work was 
the appointment of Allan S. Haywood as CIO director of organiza- 
tion in 1939. This was a national job of huge proportions. Mr. Hay- 
wood, among many other things, has performed outstanding services 
in organizing campaigns among the employees of several giant 
corporations. 

Allan Haywood now carries the titles of director of organization, 
director of CIO councils, and executive vice-president. He was ap- 

ointed to the last high office at the 1951 convention. This gives 
him broad executive authority that enables him to carry some of the 
burdens that formerly fell upon over-loaded Philip Murray, who had 
succeeded John L. Lewis as national president of the CIO. 

Since Mr. Haywood was made national director of organization, 
[ have from time to time made reports to him, and seen him in 
Washington. I have attended state, southern, and national confer- 
ences and conventions. Sometimes I have represented the CIO at 
national conferences held by various other organizations. 

An important event took place in the history of the southern 
drive in the spring of 1946. By convention action a special Organ- 
izing Committee for the South was appointed, with a number of 
national unions contributing men and money. 

Van A. Bittner, seasoned warrior and organizer, was appointed 
director of the new committee. Mr. Bittner is credited with having 
brought more men into unions than any other one man. It was there- 
fore appropriate that he was given this new assignment. Like his old 
friends Philip Murray, Allan Haywood, and John Riffe, Mr. Bittner 
had begun his working life as a coal miner. One of his greatest con- 
tributions had been aiding Mr. Murray in organizing the steel 
empire. . 

Mr. Bittner set up a tightly knit organization and requested all 
staff men to limit their time and activities to organizing the unorgan- 
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in Atlanta to Mr. Bittner's finc attitude and friendliness toward 
people. Those who are familiar with the staff would add that Miss 
Stultz hersclf has done much to bring about this happy and coopera- 
tive relationship. 

Death cut off Mr. Bittner's carcer in the midst of its uscfulness. 
The men associated with him on the organizing drive were bereft 
when he died in July, 1949. Great and powerful persons and organi- 
zations paid him a host of tributes when he was taken away from 
this world's labors. 

For myself, I can speak of Van Bittner as I saw him and counted 
him my friend. He was a sincere Christian, a good citizen, an honest 
gentleman, a warm-hearted friend, and one who, loving his fellow 
men, saw the CIO as the means of bringing a better way of life to 
men, women, and children. 

Of the many resolutions adopted in tribute to this labor-soldier, 
I quote two paragraphs from the finest of them: 


Van A. Bittner was truly a man of the people, the working people. 
From the day he began to labor as a boy he dedicated to the people 
the work of his great heart and steady hand. He fought injustice, 
prejudice, exploitation and disloyalty wherever he found them and re- 
gardless of whence they stemmed. 

He made justice a condition precedent to charity, and he died as he 
had lived in the firm conviction that only death on the battlefield can 
release the warrior for human rights from his service. 


CIO CONVENTION or 1950 


George Baldanzi was assistant director to Mr. Bittner on the CIO 
Organizing Committee and was appointed by President Murray to 
succeed to the directorship upon Mr. Bittner's death. However, 
George soon resigned because he wanted to give his whole time to 
the Textile Workers Union of America, of which he was executive 
vice-president. President Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers Union 
then appointed James Bamford as southern director of the union. 
Mr. Bamford set up a southern regional office in Atlanta so that 
the textile workers in the South could have efficient service for their 
local unions. He also made possible the best cooperation between 
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followed his father's cxample and became an organizer on the CIO 


staff in the South. 


ROVING AMBASSADOR 


These were the head men with whom I worked. At their request 
and always with their cooperation I have gone into the corners of 
the South helping the union people to achieve their aims: in organiz- 
ing, in living with the law, in finding their lcaders, in linking their 
movement to the churches, or at least getting the tolerance of the 
churches, in adjusting the problems of race, and creating an interest 
jn politics. Particularly, I urged the people to keep in touch with the 
newspapers and to lose no chance to bring about friendly public 
opinion. 

Strikes were among my earliest experiences in this CIO work, 
Unions were expanding rapidly as the National Labor Relations Act 
cave new and strong assistance to workers who wanted to deal with 
employers through collective bargaining. Embattled employers used 
all the means in their power to crush the new unions—and that 
meant legal or illegal means. CIO men were constantly calling on 
me to come to difficult situations. I was not an organizer, but there 
were many ways in which I could help organizers and local union 
men. Morale building was important; so I visited in workers' homes, 
often having meals with them, attended and spoke at meetings, 
walked on the picket line, and where we had a loud speaker talked 
to the pickets and the people on strike. I also often helped with 
leaflets and their distribution. 

During the brief period before the federal relief agencies, includ- 
ing WPA, were disbanded, we occasionally got temporary jobs for 
the unemployed, or direct grants in food supplies. iud 

Maintaining the civil rights of assembly, and of free speech by 
voice or distribution of leaflets, was an important factor to the 
union people, and in the process of distribution often led to arrest 
by sheriff or police. The heads of mills and factories regarded the 
sheriff and police chief as having first responsibility to keep unions 
out of the community. In some towns the dominant industry paid 
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with the newspapers. Thanks to this practice, I knew, from travel] 
in the South before I came with the CIO, many editor friends, and 
have met many more since then. One personal illustration of the 
wisdom of keeping in touch with the press voices its Own moral. 

A few months ago, CIO representatives were trying to negotiate 
a contract with a well-known editor, who is with a liberal newspaper 
in a southern city. A sharp difference arose as to wages and the 
session waxed hot. The editor hastily got up and left the room. The 
CIO Newspaper Guildsman accused the editor of being unfair and 
said he would be reported to the NLRB for refusing to bargain. 
Upon that, the editor returned to the conference table, smiling, and 
said, “I am not opposed to the CIO. I have known Miss Lucy Mason 
for a great many years and we are good friends. She first got me to 
believe in the CIO.” Whereupon everyone smiled, sat down, and 
resumed negotiations. 

Though I am late in commenting on my activities in politics, this 
has been a field of interest to me through my adult life, beginning in 
Virginia and continuing into my days with the CIO. I worked for 
almost two years in the political field with Sidney Hillman, Paul 
Christopher, and others (in the background) in the two Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. That period began in 1944, 
when Mr. Hillman asked Allan Haywood, my chief, to allot half 
my time to the newly formed CIO Political Action Committee. 

In one Georgia campaign, in the forties, our people had been 
slow in getting together on a choice for governor. One of the candi- 
dates had done a good deal of name-calling, asserting that the CIO 


was communistic. I was chosen to convey to him that if he would \/ 


stop abusing us, we would cease attacking him. I was also to bring 
our people into accord on the best candidate. We wanted to keep 
quiet in the matter, so I got in my car and traveled north, south, 
east, and west, seeing union leaders—the president or the political 
action chairman—and telling them which was our man. The word 
spread quietly and quickly. Our people voted for the man we had 
backed, according to the election returns, but he lost because of 
Georgia’s peculiar way of counting the ballots. The efforts of the 
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Chapter IH 


THE MOVEMENT 


THE FOLLOWING chapters tell the story of the growth of the 
CIO in the South, as I saw it myself, or heard of it from the men 
and women who played leading roles. Here are stories from steel 
and textiles and garments and automobiles and meatpacking and 
rubber and wood and furniture and plastics and chemicals and a 
string of other southern industries. While they treat variously of 
unions and the workpeople and the employers, and the agencies of 
law and of public opinion, they have in common the hard, astonished, 
fast-teaching contact of labor unions and the local men of power. 

My own active part in this story began with my arrival in Atlanta. 
I soon set about exploring the city and renewing old contacts. I also 
began a far-flung correspondence, breaking ground for visits later on. 
The day after I got to Atlanta I bought a blue Plymouth coupe. 
Among the cars I have owned that little coupe was the favorite— 
probably because it was my traveling companion in what was the 
most satisfying period in my life. We traveled together thirteen years 
and 72,000 miles. 

Going about meeting union leaders and attending local union 
meetings, I heard about the recent automobile strike in Atlanta, and 
particularly about Charlie Gillman, president of the UAWA local, 
and leader of the successful strike, as well as chairman of a volunteer 
organizing committee. 

As Mr. Gillman had been the man who contributed most to the 
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“The company started a company union, but that didn't get us 
anywhere cither. As we went along the pcople began to realize the 
ineffectiveness of the company union. We becamc morc and more 
interested in the real union, resulting in almost a mass joining by 
the men of the real union made by the workers. We began with 
AF of L and later went into CIO. 

“This was just when the Committee for Industrial Organization 
was being formed, back in 1935 and ’36, and an organizing drive 
pegan in the automobile industry. Nationally the Automobile Work- 
ers did not make as rapid progress as we did in Atlanta." 

] asked Charlie if anything special had happened to make the 
men strike. | 

«Yes, our union was really built when management ordered 
George Tyson to take off his union button. I was chairman of the 
union bargaining committee. So Tyson and I were called in the 
office by J ack Roach, plant manager. Tyson was wearing his button 
so was I. All our members in the upholstery or trim-line depart- 
ment had on CIO buttons. The plant manager said to George 
Tyson- 

« You’ve got to take that button off or you'll be fired.’ " Tyson 
refused to take off the button. He came over and asked my advice, 
and I told him to keep the button on. The plant manager told me: 

« ‘Unless Tyson takes off that button he'll be fired.’ ” 

«I said, “The fellows have a right to wear any kind of button they 
want tO, church, or society, or union.’ I told the plant manager if 
Tyson was fired the union would close down the plant. Then Roach 
said: ‘Tyson is fired.’ 

“We left the office then and I went over to the trim-line depart- 
ment and told everybody as I passed by that the plant was on strike, 
when I got to Bill Denton, he went over and pulled the switch on 
the trim-line—it was right by where he was working. Then I went 
to the body-shop and told the fellows to stop working, that the 
company had fired Tyson for wearing a union button and we 
weren't going to work until they put him back. 

«It was about noon. We had a sit-down a day and a half and one 
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thirteen hundred dollars for the kids. That money got the children 
toys and candy and the things that make Christmas for them. That 
thirteen hundred dollars Christmas money saved our strike and 
boosted our morale. It kept us strikers from fecling so lonely. Steve 
Nance was a wonderful man, never too busy to help and advise the 
rest of us in Our union work.” 

In those early days, after Steve Nance’s untimely death, I think 
Charlie Gillman more than any other one person helped to spread 
organization by CIO unions in the Atlanta area. He attended in- 
qumerable union meetings and gave counsel to many new union 
leaders. His sincerity, dignity, and cordiality made his public con- 
tacts excellent. He was asked to serve on many civic and social 
welfare boards and committees. 

Charlie told me about the volunteer organizing committee set up 
py Local 34 to help organize other Atlanta workers. He was the 
first chairman of this group which carried the union gospel to other 
working men and women. This committee helped those in charge of 
rganizing the Southern Spring Bed Company, Atlantic Steel Com- 
any, Atlanta Woolen Mills, and the people in the Cluett Peabody 
Arrow Shirt plant at East Point, on the edge of Atlanta. 

As Gillman expressed it, “We stimulated interest and helped 
organize the unorganized workers. When the AF of L tried to take 
the Chevrolet union away from us and we won the election, we had 
4 victory parade through the city and ended at the door of the Cluett 

lant. We had a loud-speaker and told the Cluett people about the 
union and what it meant. That victory stimulated interest and helped 
organize Cluett’s.”’ 

Charlie Gillman was president of Local 34 from 1935 to 1939, 
He was elected president of the newly formed Georgia State In- 
dustrial Union Council in 1939. He was continually re-elected until 
1951 when he declined to run and was succeeded by W. H. Craw- 
ford. In 1939 Mr. Gillman was appointed Georgia CIO director of 
organization by Allan S. Haywood, national CIO director of organi- 
zation. He held the same office under the CIO Organizing Committee 
set up under Van A. Bittner in the spring of 1946. 

We know of at least fifteen men who came out of Chevrolet Local |/ 
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34 and made unions their life work. They are, besides S Cha 
man, T. J. Starling, director District 8, UAWA; George ps à 
vendit and political action representative of UAWA, » ang ON 
president of the Atlanta Industrial Union Council in Janua lg 
Clyde G. Brock, H. W. Denton, M. E. Duncan, T. p, Pong, P 
Garrett, Arthur Attaway, James Harding, Fred Pieper, Hary, i hj » 
H. L. Smith, W. P. Allen, and W. T. Gillman. "yh Mie 

There have been many changes in the automobile indu, 
in the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultura] Imp. y 
Workers of America, CIO, since the sit-down strike jp MN 
Officers of the union tell me that approximately 95 per Cent Mn 
trucks and automobiles manufactured and assembled in th, Ü En 
States and Canada are made by UAW-CIO members, nii te 

Atlanta has become an automobile center with thousands o 
ers. If he could recognize the makes of the cars from the sl | Or 
from Mars would see Chevrolets, Fords, Buicks, Oldsmobile. ry 
tiacs, coming out of plants and hurrying about the streets 4 On, 
virons of Atlanta. He would see the innumerable small, » Neat, Ch, 
mostly white houses that spread out from the city in all direction. ang 
many of them dwell auto- workers and their families. Th 

Thomas J. Starling, for some years a local union Officer, Sery 
as steward and committeeman before following Charlie Gillman 
president of Local 34 in 1940. Since 1941 he has been directo, 3 
Region 8, southern, of the UAW. 

Always curious to know how and why union leaders came ; int 
the union in the first place and why they have continued to serye the 
union, I once asked Tom Starling these questions. He first gave , 
personal but valid reason—union men in the plant where he had 
worked had a forty-four-hour-week and non-union men Workeg 
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forty-eight hours. 
A broader outlook appeared in his second answer. “Being raiseg 


on a farm I saw the need for raising the living standards of both 
industrial and farm workers, so I became interested in the labo; 
movement as the best way to bring this about." 
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ON THE ROAD WITH TWOC 


Charlotte 

During my first summer in Atlanta, Steve Nance and I planned 
a long trip that began with Charlotte, North Carolina. He gave me 
a list of towns where the Textile Workers Organizing Committee was 
working, together with the names and addresses of the union repre- 
sentatives in charge. There was a six-wecks-old strike at Charlotte 
and we decided I would go directly there and then to towns in that 
area, Working my way over to the coast. 

R. R. Lawrence, executive assistant on the TWOC staff, was in 
charge of the strike in Charlotte. Mr. Lawrence was a seasoned 
union man who had formerly been president of the North Carolina 
Federation of Labor, and had come with the CIO early in its 
career. 

Upon arrival I did not find anyone at the union office, so I went 
out to the Highland Park Mill where our union people were gathered 
on the picket line. I was promptly asked to make a talk over the 
loud-speaker that was being used to tell the workers the story of 
their union. 

The next time I was among my old friends in Richmond, one of 
them gave me a vivid account of how I went to Charlotte, called 
all the workers out on strike, and made speeches to them on the 
picket line! At least, the last accusation was partly true. 

Mr. Lawrence told me that the cause of the strike was the refusal 
of the mill management to recognize the union, or meet and bargain 
with its representatives. 

While in Charlotte I called on the editors of the Charlotte Ob- 
server and Charlotte News. By chance my first visit was to J. E, 
Dowd, managing editor of the News. He received me with such 
cordiality that I was surprised. I suppose my face registered this, 
for he immediately said, “My wife used to be in your Sunday School 
class in Grace Episcopal Church in Richmond.” 

Before I left, Mr. Dowd conducted me around to see the other 
editors. Thereafter I had many contacts with some of them and 
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Mr. Horton was cleared of all charges. 

The Labor Board election was held September 22, 1937, and the 
union won by 321 against 179. The Board ordered the company to 
reinstate ten employees who had been discharged in May, and to 
reimburse them for wages lost during the period. The contract was 
finally entered into on January 29, 1938, and covered both the Jen- 
nings and Mansfield Mills. 

The old Jennings Mill in Lumberton closed down in about 1944— 
that meant the death of the union there. The mill is now known as 
the Dennis Mill. The union in the Mansfield Mill at Lumberton is 
still alive and vigorous. The Mansfield Mill was bought by the Hess- 
jein interests and now goes under the name of Caledonia Mill. An 
agreement with the Textile Workers Union has been in effect at the 
Mansfield, or Caledonia, Mill since January 1, 1938. 

After I had transcribed the story of the Lumberton and McColl 
Mills, Jocl Leighton, manager of the TWUA Joint Board in Rock- 
ingham, N. C., sent me a copy of a broadcast he made in Rocking- 
ham, November 20, 1949, part of a series entitled “The Voice of 
Labor." I am drawing on that script because of its references to 
Lumberton. 

“Last Saturday night," Mr. Leighton said, “the delegates from the 
three local unions that have made up the South Central Board of 
North Carolina, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, meeting 
at the Union Hall in East Rockingham, took another important step 
in the strengthening of the activities of the organized textile workers 
in this section of North Carolina.” 

Mr. Leighton then described the action of the Joint Board and 
the previous action of TWUA. Local 234, Mansfield Mill, in East 
Lumberton, which brought about affiliation of the Mansfield local 
with the Joint Board. The Mansfield local, he said, was one of the 
oldest local unions of textile workers in North Carolina. Mr. Leigh- 
ton went On: 

«From now on, for administrative purposes, the workers at East 
Lumberton will be joined with the workers at Aleo, Pee Dee, and 
Wadesboro for their common good ... to strengthen their position 
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there. I began serving on the gencral shop committee in 1940 and 
became vice-president of the local union in 1947." 

Horace Phillips, the next spokesman answering a question said, 
«My first job was right at Mansfield, filling batteries. . . . That was 
in 1935. Yes, sir! we made good money in those days, before the 
union—good moncy! I was making all of three cents an hour, every 
penny of it! I only filled batteries a little while. Then I got a good 
job, learning to doff. Then I tripled my pay—I jumped from three 
cents an hour to ten cents an hour. Of course, we worked longer 
hours then and so were able to make out pretty well. By working 
fifty-five hours I was able to make five-fifty a week.” 

Mr. Phillips continued: “I don’t think our wages were the main 
reason we organized. I was working at Mansfield when we started 
organizing. That was in 1937. By that time I had learned to weave, 
and so I was making about twelve-fifty a week. I think that the main | 
thing was that people just decided they wanted to have something to 
say about their working conditions, their jobs. 

“The way it was then, for instance, the company stores took all 
your money. I've seen plenty of people who didn’t draw a cent on 
payday . . . It all went to the store. If you wanted to go to a show 
up town, you went to the company store and got a pass. But the 
company store charged you for this and deducted it from your pay 
when payday came around. Even doctor's bills were paid through 
the company store." 

Mr. Leighton commented: “The complete domination of people's 
lives in such ways is not too far in the past." 

Mr. Phillips said emphatically—''And I don't want to live ever 
to see that day again. That's one reason why I am so strong a union 
member." 

Joel Leighton then introduced John Pate as “the grand-daddy of 
this union group gathered here this day." Asked when he first went 
to work at Mansfield, Pate replied: 

“My family moved to Lumberton in 1912. I went to work at 
Mansfield in 1916 as a sweeper. I made forty cents a day. We worked 
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Atlanta Or in some union gathering where he had gonc looking for 
help. The meeting resulted in my driving to the small city of Tupelo, 
Mississippi, in the heart of Congressman John E. Rankin's territory. 

Jimmy Was a worker in a run-down, obsolete, small cotton mill in 
bad financial shape. The mill had been deteriorating for some time, 
J was told. Its stockholders had not received dividends for a long 
time. The commission man who handled selling the mill's goods was 
the only one connected with the plant who made any money on it— 
it was said he had bought the mill and got his profit out of com- 
missions for selling its goods. It seemed about the worst possible 

lace to try to organize. 

Jimmy knew that the CIO was doing a lot for southern workers, 
and he did not know anything about the finances of that little mill. 
He thought that if only a union could be organized the situation 
could be worked out. Wages and working conditions were bad— 
there was plenty to make the people desperate and ready to try any- 
thing. The result was a strike which took most of the people out of 
the plant, but was now disintegrating. The owner closed the mill. 
Some of the people drifted away to try their luck elsewhere. 

Townspeople spread the rumor that if J immy could be gotten rid 
of the strike would end, the mill open, and people go back to work. 

The background in Tupelo was most unfavorable for labor unions. 
Congressman Rankin had worked hard for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the simple reason that it meant cheap electric power 
for his own town and state—he wanted industries for Tupelo. He 
had fought every piece of progressive labor legislation promoted by 
the New Deal. The National Labor Relations Act had aroused his 
utmost fury and he had said that if it became law the streets of 
southern towns would run red with blood. He failed to say that if 
blood was shed, it would be the blood of the workers—not that of 
management, police, or the public. 

There was a garment plant in Tupelo that made women’s gar- 
ments and the employees had become interested in a union. Up in 
Memphis, what newspapers called “a society girl," Ida Sledge, social 
worker by training, helped in efforts to organize a local union of the 
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meeting of the cotton mill union people, from which Jimmy returned 
to tell us that the people had voted to continue the strike. Within an 
hour the village was rife with rumors that a mob was going to take 
Jimmy out and hang him that night. Union men came to warn him 
to leave town. A friend brought him a pistol, which I persuaded him 
to return—since it was a sure way to suicide for Jimmy to be seen 
handling a pistol. 

I tried to see Claude Clayton, city attorney, but his mother told 
me he had gone fishing and would not be back until midnight. I left 
a note to him with her, in which I urged his help. I had never met 
Mr. Clayton, but Ida and Jimmy believed he would take steps to pro- 
tect them if he could be found. He had warned Tupelo’s best citizens 
that if any one interfered with her again he would go to all limits in 
prosecuting, “let the chips fall where they may.” 

Next day, Sunday morning, I found Mr. Clayton at home and we 
had a long talk. It seemed that when he got in late the night before 
he read my note and went straight to the chief of police. Special off- 
cers were put on around the mill village. But the night was quiet. 
Mr. Clayton thought the attacks on J immy and Ida were over. 

Saturday night, Ida and the two sweet little girls and I stayed at 
the home where Ida had a room. J immy wanted to stay at his home 
and face the enemy alone, but I told him that if he did, I would sit 
up all night on the front porch. That was too much for his chivalrous 
soul and we got him off to the home of friends. 

About two weeks later, I had a wire from Ida saying that a group 
of men from the garment plant (instigated by the employer of 
course) had picked up Jimmy on the street and taken him out into 
the country on a lonely road. They said they were going to drag him 
to death, tied to the car’s rear axle. 

They actually put the rope around his neck. They beat and kicked 
him so badly he had to go to a hospital for some days. Jimmy had a 
fluent tongue and believed in his cause. He asked to be heard be- 
fore they killed him, and whether from conscience or from fear of 
the law, they let him go after he promised not to return to Tupelo. 
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Help to Huntsville 


Huntsville is a pretty little North Alabama town, set in a green 
and rolling country, not far from Tupelo. Its chicf industry is tex. 
tiles, and at times there have been four mills operating, with a tota] 
of several thousand employees. I have never had a chance to sce its 
*eocial and cultural life"— for my frequent encounters with the 
editor of the Huntsville Times could hardly be called on the socia] 
sidc. 

Whenever I was suddenly called to Huntsville because of some 
emergency situation, it was a question of getting there as fast as Į 
could, spending my time with the local union people and the repre. 
sentatives of TWOC, and seeing some of the citizens the union peo. 
ple wanted me to talk with. Then I would go back by Birmingham 
and spend some time with the newspaper editors on the subject of 
conditions at Huntsville and the progress of CIO unions in the 
South. 

Because of events which took place in connection with the Dallas 
and Merrimack Mills, they are the subject of this story, without 
reference to the other two mills in Huntsville with which things were 
going quietly. 

Some of the local unions in Huntsville had been there for severa] 
years before the general cotton textile strike in 1934. They were 
among the oldest locals in the South—but they did not have written 
and signed collective bargaining agreements arrived at by negotia- 
tion. Indeed, it seems to have been some advance when management 
would sit down across the table and admit that the union representa- 
tives did in truth represent the union workers. Recognition was the 
first step, negotiation—or discussion of all points—the second, and 
a written, signed agreement the third. Probably the struggle between 
union and management in these two cases was greatly aggravated 
by the lack of any defined and signed contract between the parties, 
The first real contract with the Dallas Mill came in October, 1938, 
and with Merrimack several months later. 

The Dallas Mill was part of a chain of twenty-one mills when this 
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story began. Steve Nance had negotiated a verbal agreement in the 
spring of 1937. That summer the company got the Roper Company, 
a firm of efficiency engineers, to make a study which resulted in 
eliminating a great many people, increasing the work-load for those 
employees who remained, and cutting real wages. 

The new agreement terms and their actual effect on the workers 
caused considerable altercation. Finally the mill closed in November, 
1937, and remained closed until around the first of April, 1938, 
when management wanted to open it. But instead of calling back the 
workers who had been in the mill when it closed (most of them 
union members) management claimed they had no employees; that 
the November dismissal was permanent. The Mill management re- 
quested the State Employment Service to supply the needed workers. 
The union insisted that the former workers, as members of the 
union, had an agreement with the mill when it closed and should be 
called back. But the company stood firm. 

Naturally, a strike was called by the union which picketed the 
mill to keep the new people out. The Dallas manager was a man 
from Georgia, said to be hard and bitter against the union. Some of 
the citizens of Huntsville were enlisted on the side of management 
in trying to break the union. 

A citizens’ committee was formed and one of the most active op- 
ponents of the union was the editor of The Huntsville Times. In 
April, 1938, the editor threatened the union people that the mills 
would move away, and that they would find themselves black-listed 
wherever they went. I quote a few lines from one of these editorials: 

You may go to Chattanooga or Birmingham, New York or Chicago, 
BUT THERE ARE NO JOBS THERE FOR YOU.... If application 
is made to another mill elsewhere, the story of this city will be familiar, 
until your dying days! 

I used to see this editor when I went to Huntsville—he was al- 
ways personally polite, but I never saw a more acid person than he 
was when he talked of unions. He used to call the TWOC a snake 
and said it must be killed at once and never allowed to raise its head 
again. 
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them a courteous reception—offered conciliation and arbitration — 
at which the unruly crowd had shouted and jeered and booed. 

In duc time the Dallas mill opened and the union had not been 
killed. 


Committee had negotiated an agreement with the Merrimack Mill. 
Borden Burr, the mill attorney, however, had been successful in 
keeping the management from signing, so there was no contract. 


When this verbal agreement expired there was a long strike. It lasted | 


more than a year and caused great suffering among the people. 
When cold weather came in the winter of 1938, the Merrimack 


Mill continued its severe policy of evicting mill village workers, put- 
ting them out in groups. I have before me a “Partial Report on Evic- 
tion Survey, Merrimack Mill Village, November 19, 1938," made by. 


the “Women’s Emergency Committee on Evictions and Welfare." 


This committee personally canvassed the situation. There was an- 


incredible amount of destitution, overcrowding, and undernourish- 


ment. One house with four rooms contained fifteen people, with four | 


beds for all of them. A man with a daughter near death in the hos- 


pital requested a few days’ postponement of eviction, but was re- | 


fused. The girl died the day the family was evicted. 

The report showed that real estate and business interests were in- 
volved in a widespread conspiracy to drive the evicted people out of 
the community—yet the workers’ average time of employment in 
the mill was fourteen years per person. The families had lived from 
two to twenty-three years in the houses from which they were evicted. 

I was in Birmingham November 23, 1938, to hear Mrs. Roosevelt 
speak in the city auditorium to the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. The Merrimack local appointed a delegation to attend this 
conference, hoping that Mrs. Roosevelt would tell the President of 
their plight. Late that afternoon, Roy Lawrence asked me to meet with 
him and the Huntsville delegation. We had a conference and decided 
to try to ask Mrs. Roosevelt to meet us right after the address, before 
she left for her night train to Warm Springs. She would be with the 
President in the morning. 


Meanwhile, some time in 1938 the Textile Workers Organizing | 
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Mrs. Roosevelt had many appointments and I could not find her 
until she had gone on the platform where she would speak. So ] 
wrote her a note, asking if she would meet with the delegation, Roy, 
and me, in the rear, left wing of the platform as soon as the meet. 
ing was over. I told her where I would be standing, when she reaq 
my note. 

] waited until the question period, then sent my note in when it 
would be one of many coming to Mrs. Roosevelt. Characteristically, 
she looked up and in an instant our eyes met and she smiled and 
nodded yes. When the meeting was over I ran up to her and we went 
to the left wing, with a mob trying to follow us. When the police 
understood the situation they helped us and we joined hands to make 
4 circle around Mrs. Roosevelt, so that it would be possible for the 
Huntsville men to tell their tragic story. 

I'll never forget that sight. Mrs. Roosevelt, tall, lovely, gracious, 
shaking each work-hardened hand and bending her head to catch 
what each man said. They made their requests—for army tents for 
shelter to keep their families from sleeping outdoors, investigation of 
their plight, and aid from federal agencies. To all, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said, *I don't know what the President can do. I will tell him all you 
have told me. I know he will do what he can, but remember there 
are many limits to his power to help." 

Then when she swung away from the group to go to her train, she 
caught my arm in hers and while I apologized for asking her time 
and attention, she said it was all right, and that she only hoped the 
President could devise something when she told him the situation, 

Next morning, Thanksgiving Day, I drove back to Huntsville with 
Yelverton Cowherd, Dr. Witherspoon Dodge, of the TWOC staff, 
and Bill Mitch. We gathered in the hotel room of one of the men 
and discussed further steps. Union men crowded in and out. They 
were elated over Mrs. Roosevelt’s promise to take this story to the 
President. 

Paul Styles, a field investigator for the National Labor Relations 
Board, came in and told us that he had been called from the NLRB 
office that morning and told to go at once to Huntsville. The message 
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said the President had that morning requested the NLRB top office 
in Washington and the Department of Labor to send investigators 
immediately into Huntsville in order that they might inform him of 
the situation there as quickly as possible. 

It happened that two conciliators from the Department of Labor 
and Styles from the Regional NLRB had actually been in Huntsville 
when thesc orders came, because the crucial nature of the situation 
had led to their being assigned there during the emergency. Paul 
Styles was a native of Huntsville. 

The personal appeal to Mrs. Roosevelt—her report to the Presi- 
dent and his immediate action— greatly aided the Merrimack people. 
The evictions immediately stopped, relief was given, and it became 
possible for the National TWOC to rent an empty hotel for the 
evicted families. In the end a contract was secured. 

The manager of the Merrimack Mill told a Conciliation Bureau 
representative that "if everybody had stayed out of Huntsville" he 
could have handled the situation by evicting the people, who would 
then have left Huntsville. This man had boasted of gettting rid of 
“undesirable workers" (union members) by similar methods in Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, some years before. 

This “everybody” who had interfered with his plan, of course, in- 
cluded the President of the United States and his wife. 


COAL FIRST 


It is impossible to talk about the development of the United Steel- 
workers of America in Alabama, or, for that matter, in the South, 
without also talking about the United Mine Workers of America. 

When the CIO was formed, the United Mine Workers was among 
the foremost unions, for it had already been organized and function- 
ing as an industrial union for many years. Many leaders in the United 
Steelworkers were once coal miners and leaders in the UMW. 

The United Mine Workers had taken full advantage of the collec- 
tive bargaining clause of the NRA when that agency went into opera- 
tion in the summer of 1933. A fine illustration of this was in Ala- 
bama where William Mitch was sent early in June, 1933, to direct 
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in onc local and the colored in another. Our position was that they 
should all be in the same local, and with this in view we perfected our 
organization. 

“The colored workers were very responsive and anxious, as a rule, 
to become members of the United Mine Workers of America, and 
most of the white workers were likewise. 

“We started our campaign of organization in Alabama on June 5, 
1933. It was a whirlwind campaign. On July 20, 1933, we held the 
largest labor convention ever held in Alabama. At that time the mine 
workers economically were in deplorable circumstances. They came 
to that meeting in trucks, haywagons, and any other vehicle they 
could find, from all over the state. They were then working from nine 
to fifteen hours a day, and were receiving about $1.50 per day. 

“There were no rules governing representation at that convention. 
The locals sent as many representatives as they desired. We filled the 
Birmingham City Auditorium to capacity. The workers were anxious 
for an organization because financially they were at a low ebb. 

“When the United Mine Workers, through John L. Lewis, started 
the campaign to organize the CIO, along with representatives of 
other organizations, many of them still affiliated, I was selected at 
state president of the CIO. Just prior to that, I had served the workers 
in Alabama as president of the Alabama State Federation of Labor 
(AF of L). 

"Later the campaign was started to organize steel. Philip Murray, 
then vice-president of the United Mine Workers, was placed in 
charge. I was selected as SWOC regional director for the South. Van 
A. Bittner and Clinton Golden were selected as directors of the north- 
ern, eastern, and western sections of the United States. We were in- 
strumental, in a great measure, in inaugurating the initial activities 
affecting the organization of the steelworkers, then known as the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. I selected Noel R. Beddow as 
assistant director in Steel, who worked with me for a number of years 
in this capacity, and was a real asset. Yelverton Cowherd served 
most of the time in a general cooperative way, and was later se- 
lected as secretary of the CIO in the state of Alabama, being elected 
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at various conventions. Of course, our activities in the CIO organiza, 
tional campaign took us into various activities covering coal, iron 
ore, stecl, textile, and many others. 

“I moved my membership to the First Methodist Church of Bir. 
mingham when I came here, and have been a member ever since, 

“As to my hobbies, well, I like to play golf, but more as an exer. 
cise than as a hobby. Painting, both oil and water colors, and draw. 
ing (pen and ink work) have been definite hobbies for many years," 

Mr. Mitch has a fine son. Young Bill is a lawyer and, as one would 
expect, a labor lawyer. The Birmingham law office in which he workg 
has an interesting combination of personalities. Its three lawyers are 
Jerome Cooper, CIO counsel in the South; William Mitch, Jr., coun- 
sel for the United Mine Workers; and young Hugo Black, son of the 
Supreme Court Justice, and also specializing in labor law. 


STEEL—THE BEGINNING 


/ The greatest single CIO victory in the South was the organization 
of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company employees in the Birming. 
ham area. This was automatically accomplished when the United 
States Steel Corporation, owner of TCI, signed a collective bargain- 
ing agreement with SWOC in March, 1937. More than 20,000 stee] 
workers in Birmingham and its suburbs were included in the 125,000 
employees of the Steel Corporation now under union-management 
agreement. 

Because that victory was of such vital significance to the steel- 
workers and to the whole area it is relevant to give a sketch of 
SWOC's background here, although, again, I cannot report It first- 
hand. The Alabama and Bessemer Twelfth Convention Report had 
a brief history of the United Steelworkers and I am lifting out part 


of that story for use here: 


Open discrimination, violations of civil rights and other forms of 
persecution and intimidation have been historically identified with the 
stecl industry. . . . Beginning in the 1870's, when the first inadequate 
attempts to organize were made, the steelworkers were split one against 
the other along occupational, racial, religious and nationality lines. .. , 
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The cra was marked by brutal murders, industrial espionage and black- 
listing. Feudalism ruled stecl towns and communities throughout the 
carly days. 4 

Union organization was mct with vicious attacks against those who 
dared to talk "union." The pages of history are full of thc bitter struggle, 
the bloodshed, the outright killings of union men, the usc of tear gas, 
company police and ruthless intimidation. 

The twelve men who sat in an office on the twelfth floor of a build- 
ing in downtown Pittsburgh on a hot summer day in June, 1936, kncw 
what they were facing. 

Homestcad 1892! The steel strikes of 1909 and 1919! Martial law! 
Tear gas! The power and wealth and might of an industry which had 
relentlessly fought unionism through the years. . . . 

In between the formation of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion (later changed to the Congress of Industrial Organizations) and 
its expulsion by the AFofL, there was formed in the spring of 1936, the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. It was one of several such com- 
mittees designed to organize the mass-production industries which the 
AFofL had so long neglected. 

Philip Murray was named chairman of the newly-created SWOC. 
Others that helped launch the SWOC were Van A. Bittner, representing 
the United Mine Workers; Clinton S. Golden, who was named as 
eastern regional director; David J. McDonald, chosen secretary-treasurer; 
and other representatives of the following organizations: the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers; the International 
Ladies Garment Workers; and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The twelve men sat down to map the steel organizing campaign. 
They established national headquarters in Pittsburgh, a regional office 
in Chicago, one in the East and another in the South in Birmingham. 

Steel, the Verdun of the American Labor Movement, was now en- 
thusiastically tackled. . . . 

Just two wecks after the campaign got under way, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute threw down a challenge. The Institute bought full 
page advertisements in 375 metropolitan newspapers, at an expenditure 
of around $500,000, to appeal to the “public and the employees in 
the steel industry." 

It is interesting to observe that SWOC set out to organize the steel 
industry with $500,000, while the industry, in one advertisement, spent 
that much to block the drive! . . . When SWOC failed to fold up under 
the summer blasts of an angry industry . . . the four chief weapons of 
anti-unionism were invoked—as revealed years later by the LaFollette 
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With all his powers, it is inspiring to see so great, so wise, and so 
good a man remain essentially modest and close to the working 
people he represents. Phil Murray cares for men’s souls as well as 
their economic needs. He combines loyalty to his religion with the 
traits of a truly great labor statesman and a wise and loyal citizen. 


THE CLOTHING WORKERS AMALGAMATE 


Another union which had appeared on the southern scene in the 
early days of the CIO was the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. Already in 1935 a contract had been negotiated at Fried- 
man-Harry Marks in Richmond, Virginia, which was to be significant 
because it was Amalgamated’s first contract that became lasting in 
the South. It was also one of the three cases in which the National 
Labor Relations Act was upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The man who had organized the workers at Friedman-Harry 
Marks was the Reverend Charles Webber, and his story is told in 
the chapter on “The Church." One of my more exciting experiences 
in the Amalgamated’s service began a few years later with a letter 
from Bernard Borah, southern director for this union. 

“Our organizers have been driven out of Blank three times,” wrote 
Borah. “The last time, Ed Blair was taken out of his hotel by a mob 
of citizens and warned not to come back lest he get much worse 
treatment." He went on to say that the third time he had sent in a 
woman, Mrs. Eula McGill, but she fared no better. The mob went to 
her hotel room, made her pack hastily, and told her to get out and 
stay out, or it would be hard for her. My good young friend, with 
whom I had worked in many situations, ended his letter, “I wish you 
would go in there and see what can be done." 

So I set forth in my Plymouth as soon as possible. Upon arrival I 
parked my car in front of the courthouse and went across the street 
to see the bank president. It was he who had taken leadership in 
fighting organization of the town's recently built garment factory. 

The tall, handsome young banker was in the cashier's cage and as 
I approached he gave me a friendly greeting—probably mistaking 
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Some of these clothing manufacturers are located entirely in the 
south. AS I write, I scc Haspel Brothers’ name. This company has 
only two plants, with about 1000 workers—one in Tylertown, 
Mississippi» and the other in New Orleans. 

Amalgamated work and sport shirts, work pants and pajamas are 
made by the Reliance Manufacturing Company with about 1750 
employees in Montgomery, Alabama, and in Laurel and Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. 

Merit Clothing Company in Mayfield, Kentucky, with some 2000 
workers in its only plant, is under contract with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

Familiar brand and company names are on every page of Dr. 
Dickason’s long letter. She says: 

“We now have locals in every southern state,” and continues: 


Another point of interest about Amalgamated organization in the 
South is that most of the locals are situated in relatively small towns. 

A large proportion of the members, therefore, comes from farms. 
The point of this is that the labor movement is reaching out into 
the small towns and rural areas and is not being concentrated solely 
in large CITIES. . « . 

The way is still difficult; citizens’ committees work against the union, | 
union people are discharged in violation of the law, and so forth, but E 
a strong foundation has been laid. In numbers of communities when 
the garment factory is the sole or leading manufacturing enterprise, 
local business men speak quite freely of the improvement in busi- 
ness after the unionization of the plant. 


CopPER MINERS OF DUCKTOWN 


In the summer of 1938, Dick Anderson of the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (then CIO), appeared at the CIO offices in Atlanta 
and asked for public relations help at Ducktown, Tennessee. There 
was a strike by the copper miners on the Ducktown side of the 
stream, but the men in the smelting plant on the Copperhill side were 
AF of L members. I had to attend a meeting at Highlander Folk 
School and promised to drive on from there through Cleveland, 
Tennessee, to Ducktown. 

After a late getaway from Highlander I arrived at the end of the 
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That dam and its significance to the life of that area consoled me 

after my Ducktown visit, for it meant to me the use of land, water 

. i : ) 

and power in the service of people, as contrasted with the seareg 
devastation of the Ducktown area. 


WOODWORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Beginnings in Mississippi 


In March, 1944, a CIO paper carried a story of the arrest ang 
thirty-six-hour jailing of two representatives of the Internationa] 
Woodworkers of America, and the wife of one of them, in Jackson, 
Mississippi. No crime had been charged against any of them—that 
is, no crime except belonging to a CIO union. This seemed to 
warrant a trip to Jackson. 

The city was crowded because of government workers, new 
industries, and the other activities stimulated in time of war. Not 
being able to get a hotel room I turned to the Young Women's Chris. 
tian Association and got a room in its building. The general secre. 
tary, Miss Jean MacGillivray, remembered me from YWCA days 
and welcomed me with open arms. 

Next morning my first visit was to the Right Reverend Duncan 
Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. We found we had many friends in 
common and I was impressed by his open-minded outlook ang 
friendliness. When I left him to call on the chief of police, he said 
he would be glad to have me use his name as a reference. I asked 
him if he would look for me in the jail if I disappeared—he promised 
he would. 

I went directly to the police chief's office, and had a cordial wel- 
come. After a few minutes' talk about the city, I told him that my 
errand was to protect the civil rights of union people. He was not a 
tall man, but well built and with a military air. He rose to his feet, 
flushed, and said that if that was what I wanted to talk about J 
might as well leave. I said I was sorry, but I could not go until I 
had some assurance that a similar denial of civil rights would not 
happen again. 

The chief said angrily, “Why is everybody talking to me about 
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civil rights, civil rights, when all I am doing is to protect our war 
plants? I think more of my country than of what CIO people call 
civil rights involving only two or three people." 

I asked him if the CIO people he had arrested carried any sort of 
weapons, and what they had done that was wrong. The chicf replied, 
“First place, they didn't have any identification." I handed him my 
own CIO card and said the men must have carried something like 
that. He replied, “Those men didn't carry any kind of cards, and if 
they had I wouldn't know if they had forged them." Actually the 
police who arrested the men had taken their identification cards 
from them. 

Handing him my air-travel aluminum credit card, I asked, *Do 
you think I could forge that?" 

“You could, for all I know,” he answered. 

Again I asked him what the men had done that was wrong and 
dangerous. He replied, “These CIO men came in like snakes, they 
hung around our defense plants, slipping and sliding around in the 
dark on company property. They might have blown the plants up for 
all I knew. If you go slipping and sliding around these plants at 
night I'll put you in jail too." 

I assured him I was not an organizer and would not be found 
"slipping around." As a matter of fact, the CIO men had not been 
to a defense plant. They were arrested in a business district in broad 
daylight. 

In the course of our talk the chief said that he had been a union 
man, in one of the railroad brotherhoods. Thereupon I put this 
question to him, *I have come here to protect union representatives 
who are acting under constitutional and legal rights, and in accord- 
ance with the National Labor Relations Act. I am not going to leave 
this office until you tell me what you consider is the proper thing for 
these union men to do, before they begin to see workers." 

As he began to speak I took out notebook and pencil and made 
notes. That excited him and he said, “You are just taking down what 
I say to take it to the FBI, and I won't say anything unless you put 
up that pencil." 





———ÓYa 
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"That is a good idea of yours," I said, "only I will take m 
charges to the Department of Justice, since they ask the FB] to 
make investigations.” I waited until he decided to answer my queg, 
tion—and this was his pattern for organizing: 

“First thing, 1 would require of a union man would be for him to 
go to the Chamber of Commerce and get its approval. He shoulq 
also see the managers of the companies and ask them if they op. 
jected to his organizing their employees. The union should get an 
office, out in the open, on the main street where business people 
have their offices, so everybody could see what they were doing. Tho 
union men should get a permit from me." 

I laughed heartily and said, "Chief, are you just being funny?» 
Is that the way your railroad union got organized?" 

That time, when he stood up I stood up too. I departed with a Sug. 
gestion that he obey the laws he was sworn to protect, and a re 
minder that he was committing offenses against fundamental rights 
of American citizens. I added my charges against the chief to thoge 
which the union officers had made and in due time someone repre. 
senting the Department of Justice called on him. Thereafter the 
unions had no more interference from him. 

The chief and I met a little more than a year later—again I calleq 
on him in his office, but this time he shook hands cordially and saiq 
he was glad to see me. We did not mention any painful subjects— 
we did talk about the rapid growth of a number of CIO unions in the 
city, and what good citizens these union men and women made. 

After calling upon a number of responsible Jackson citizens and 
asking their help in making life and liberty safe for union folk, I 
made my last visit to the sheriff, who I heard was “all right on 
unions.” He was just leaving his office when I met him so I mere] 
stated my mission in Jackson and added that I had heard he under- 
stood about unions and they had no quarrel with him. He said little, 
which I believed was due to his haste. That was Saturday afternoon, 

Sunday morning, Bishop Gray called for me at the YWCA in 
his automobile and we drove to Vicksburg, where he was to preach 
and I to spend a few days on my work. 
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Monday morning, Miss MacGillivray had a call from the sheriff. 
His wife was a member of the YWCA board of directors and there 
were cordial good feelings between them. The sheriff opened the 
conversation by asking, “Is a woman named Mason staying here?" 

«No," was the answer, “but she was here for a few days last week.” 

Said the sheriff, "Did you know she was a subversive character?” 

Again Miss MacGillivray answered no, and added that she had 
known Miss Mason in the YWCA for many years, and that she 
was well thought of in the Association. 

Still seeking his clue, the sheriff said, “Did you know Miss Mason 
was working for a subversive and communistic organization?” 

«No," said Miss MacGillivray, “but I know she is with the CIO." 

“Do you know where she went when she left here?” inquired the 
sheriff. 

«All I know is that she left here with Bishop Duncan Gray in his 
car Sunday morning." The baffled sheriff gave up hope of discover- 
ing à dangerous character in the shape of an elderly white-haired 
woman and I have not heard of him since. 

Bishop Gray deposited me at my hotel that Sunday morning. I 
had enjoyed the drive, his companionship, and the sermon he 
preached. 


In April, 1944, William Botkins, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers, CIO, had written to George Brown, director 
of organization for the union, telling him of a situation in Vicksburg 
involving interference with civil rights. As this letter was one of the 
reasons for my visit to Vicksburg at this time, I quote from it: 


We were returning to Vicksburg from a meeting at about 2:45 P.M., 
Sunday. . . . As we approached the entrance of the Union Hall we 
noticed three Vicksburg policemen standing in front of the hall. When 
we started to enter we were stopped by these policemen who asked 
who we were, and what we were doing in Vicksburg. We told them 
our names (Brother Bentley, Hawkins, and myself) and our business. 
Again we started to enter the hall and they told us that they were pick- 


ing us up. 
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Section, Department of Justice, stating his charges against the sheriff 
and requesting an immediate investigation, Then I telephoned to the 
Civil Rights Section asking quick action. I was instructed to put my 
charges in writing and hasten them. Then I wired Sheriff M. M. 
Montgomery at Port Gibson, repeating thc telegram I had sent the 
Department of Justice, and adding the following telegram: 


Just received information regarding your use of threats to shoot 
striking workers on picket line at woodworking plant in Port Gibson. 
You are obviously violating Federal laws protecting rights of workers 
to organize and to picket when on strike. Am appealing to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice for investigation of your acts. 


Next morning I received a telegram from the Department of Jus- 
tice, which read as follows: 


Telegram on Port Gibson Mississippi received and will have attention. 


Just to be on the safe side I wired duplicates of that telegram to 
Sheriff Montgomery and George Bentley. 

Silence settled over Port Gibson so far as I was concerned. How- 
ever, I was reasonably sure the Department of Justice with its usual 
efficiency in such matters had begun proceedings to make the union 
women's lives secure. Mr. Bentley sent an excellent statement to the 
Department, substantiating my communications. 

In about ten days came a letter from Bentley, written in his 
Memphis office, assuring me that "something has completely changed 
the attitude of the Port Gibson officials and the citizens as a whole. 
However, the sheriff has disappeared from Port Gibson and the re- 
port was made to me that three men in a car came into Port Gibson 
on Tuesday, May 14, and took him away." 

Much later I met Turner Smith, chief of the Civil Rights Section 
at that time, and asked him what had happened in the Port Gibson 
case, and how he had succeeded in relieving danger in the situa- 
tion in such short time. He replied that since my telegram and tele- 
phone call had indicated that there might be bloodshed unless some- | 
thing was done at once, he had asked the Department of Justice to 
get the FBI from Jackson into Port Gibson as quickly as possible. 
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Mr. Brittenham said that the night clerk called him when the 
crowd collected and a man named Sealy demanded the keys of the 
CIO men's rooms. The clerk refused Sealy's demand and called Mr. 
Brittenham. Mr. Brittenham then called the mayor, the chief of 
police, and the sheriff requesting that they all come at once to the 
hotel, that he stood on his civil rights and no one could invade his 
home without legal warrant. He said he looked to the officers to pro- 
tect those rights. All three of the men called upon arrived quickly 
and dispersed the crowd. Sealy, who had a gun concealed in his 
shirt, disappeared when the officials came. 

It must have been a dramatic moment when Douglas Brittenham 
stood with outstretched arms at the bottom of the lobby stairs and 
announced that he was standing on his federally guaranteed civil 
rights. More men of his type are needed. Mr. Cochran quoted Mr. 
Brittenham as saying that he did not care whether we worked for 
the CIO or AF of L, or whoever we were with; that our characters 
were irreproachable and any time we wanted a room he would have 
it for us. (I occupied a room in his hotel shortly after this.) 

Cuthbert's business men and city officials next turned to the pas- 
sage of an ordinance requiring that any one soliciting members for 
unions should first secure a city license and pay “a license fee of 
$1500 a year for organizing labor." 

Charlie Gillman was the first to test this ordinance. A union meet- 
ing was called to which he spoke and invited membership in the 
CIO. He was promptly arrested and had some difficulty getting bond 
at a preliminary trial, as the local agent, a banker, was doing all in 
his power to harass union people. A long trip was necessary to 
secure bond and keep Mr. Gillman out of “the stockade” to which 
he was sentenced. 

After a second trial some days later, in which CIO attorney Jer- 
ome Cooper pointed out the unconstitutionality of such an ordi- 
nance, Gillman was found guilty and bond was again made. Since 
everyone involved knew that the U. S. Supreme Court, and several 
courts in Georgia, had held that such ordinances were null and void 


because of their deprivation of the civil right of free speech, that was 
the end of the matter. 
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How Nor TO Losr AN ELECTION 


The man who has worked out a successful formula on "How not 
to lose a Labor Board Election" is W. Rubert Thrasher, a represen- 
tative of the CIO Organizing Committec. In the six years he has 
been on the CIO staff Mr. Thrasher has lost only onc election—and 
in that he did not follow the formula. He is a quiet, dignified looking 
man with pleasant manners, who inspires confidence quickly. 

Mr. Thrasher and I first met soon after he had helped organize 
several hundred employees in a shoe and leather plant located in a 
town not far from Atlanta. He had the advantage of organizing on 
the inside early in the campaign since he was an employee of the 
company, and his fellow workers elected him president of their 
union. The membership increased rapidly and the great majority 
were soon signed up. H. W. Denton of the CIO staff helped from the 
beginning. 

The union leaders soon decided an open meeting would solidify 
the people. The only place in town big enough to hold such a meet- 
ing was the high school and that was readily secured, for many of 
the union members, like Mr. Thrasher, were solid and respected 
citizens. Charlie Gillman and I were asked to speak at this meeting 
and we drove out together. 

As we approached the high school we were met by a large crowd 
coming away from the school. Our hearts sank, for we thought they 
were breaking up the meeting. Coming closer we realized that one 
set of people were pouring into the building while others were com- 
ing out. Mr. Thrasher and the others in charge, realizing that there 
would be an overflow gathering, had arranged for a meeting at 6 
o'clock and another at 7. The place was packed, all seats taken, 
some people leaning against the wall and others sitting in the open 
windows and standing in the doors. The speakers had an ovation and 
the meeting was a great success. 

Shortly thereafter union strength was shown in a large majority 
vote when the Labor Board election was held. Mrs. Thrasher was 
so helpful in this organizing campaign that when she gave up the 
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office job she had with the company, the union elected her sccreta 
Later on she came on the CIO staff as onc of the office sccretarie, 
Mr. Thrasher was put on the staff of the CIO Organizing Committe, 
in May, 1946, working chiefly in the Atlanta arca. Having hear 
Mr. Thrasher discuss his formula for not losing clections, I askeq 
him to describe it to me for inclusion in this book—for knowin, 
how not to lose elections is as important as knowing how to wip 
them. I quote Mr. Thrasher: 

“I learned the formula at a Shoeworkers convention in Worcester 
Massachusetts, around 1943. (I was with the Shoeworkers unio 
for some years before coming on the CIO staff.) At that time Walte, 
Harris of the CIO staff had been loaned to the Shoeworkers. He wa, 
giving a lot of reports on clections that had been won in other part, 
of the shoe industry. He said that the yardstick he used was to dis, 
count all of the ‘live’ cards he had by twenty per cent and make surg 
that sixty per cent of the workers in a plant were signed up, after 
discounting the twenty per cent. Then you were sure to win. Harris 
said he had lost only one election in the time covered, which wag 
about four years—and he did not go by the yardstick in the election 
he had lost. 

“Since then I have always tried as nearly as possible to go by that 
yardstick and I have lost one election out of thirty in six years. Be. 
lieve it or not, I slipped up in that election by not living up to the 
formula; the committee had insisted on going ahead with the election 
regardless of whether or not they had a proper number of signed 
cards." 

Mr. Thrasher then gave the rest of his win-elections formula: 

"In addition, you must have a good, strong committee in the plant, 
. No organizer organizes a plant himself—the committee of workers 
must do the organizing—all organizers can do is to advise and assist 
the committee. The organizer must build this committee around 
himself. The committee must like the organizer and follow his lead- 
. ership. In other words the organizer, so far as the committee is 
concerned, is the most important man in the CIO, because the plant 
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workers do not know President Philip Murray, or Vice-President 
Allan Haywood, or the other high officers. 

“One other thought: an organizer must never try to be a big shot, 
Just be yourself. This is the only way I know to organize.” 


TELEPHONES AND YOUTH 


The young and vigorous telephone workers, organized in the 
South within the past ten years, have taken their place in CIO since 
World War II. How that came about is one of the stories which 
deserves a place in this book, although it is not a part of my own 
story. 

The Communications Workers of America is a true industrial 
union, with more than 32,000 members in the Southern District. 
W. A. Smallwood is district director; G. E. Gill, assistant director. 
Bill Smallwood is still in his early forties after nearly ten years of 
active and responsible leadership. Comparative youthfulness would 
seem to be a characteristic of most telephone union leaders. The 
able and respected Joe Beirne, international president with head- 
quarters in Washington, is in the same age bracket. And this youth- 
fulness is apparent as well in the membership as a whole—one of 
the major segments of the union is made up of “‘bobby-soxers”! But 
more of that in a moment. 

Smallwood was born on a South Georgia farm, where his family 
raised tobacco. After two years at Antioch College, where he ma- 
jored in Business Administration, he returned to the family farm, 
and from there went into the telephone company. He was a central 
office repairman when he was called into full-time union activity. 

He tells the story of CWA in the South in his own words. 

“CWA is very much of the present, and the Southern district is 
even more so. But if our history is short, we can't complain about a 
lack of excitement. It's been rugged all the way; and like the tele- 

hone man who climbs the poles, we've had our ups and downs. 

"The challenge we faced was doubled by the fact that, as we 
began to organize ourselves into our first real union, the telephone 
company had already reached industrial maturity. 
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“We knew what we wanted, but we were almost entirely on Our 
own. If a group ever pulled itself up by its bootstraps, it was Ours. 
Sacrifices that had been made by men and women in other industrie, 
were an inspiration to us, yet the fact that we were organizing an 
employee group composed mainly of the “white collar" class mean, 
that we were charting our own maps as we went along. 

“Add to that the nature of the industry itself—the telephone being 
a public utility—and you have an idea of the background. 

“For generations, the massive Bell System (which accounts fo, 
85 per cent of all telephone business) had prevented a genuine labor 
movement within its employee body. The spirit was always there. 
Telephone strikes were recorded in the 1890’s, the early 1900's, ang 
a strike of telephone workers in Atlanta, Georgia, toward the close 
of World War I brought the plight of these employees to the atten. 
tion of the nation. 

“The spirit was there, but the company fought it to the last ditch, 
You are familiar with the impressive advertising which the company 
places in magazines and newspapers, selling the idea that telephone 
workers are ‘different.’ This has been going on for many years. 

“At the same time, the company was putting forth an equal effort 
to convince their empolyees that they really were different. Nobody 
in the Bell system had a job—everybody had a ‘position.’ We were 
all just a little bit better than people who worked for a living. 

“Sounds incredible? You should have been there. It was a master- 
ful job, and almost succeeded in its objective. Along with this, the 
company provided its employees with 'associations' and thought. 
fully saw to it that ‘dues’ were five cents per month. In addition, the 
company graciously allowed its employees to meet in rent-free halls, 
In short, the industry worked with one hand to taint the idea of 
‘unionism,’ and on the other hand, sopped up union-spirit in its 
illegal ‘associations.’ 

"So it was that ‘The Voice With a Smile’ became a national sym- 
bol of the satisfied employee. How did it happen that this same 
attractive young woman, together with the thousands of skilled 
craftsmen, installers, repairmen, clerks, and others organized and 
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established, in less than ten years, one of the most militant and 
rogressive unions in the CIO? 

«It didn’t happen all at once but when the Fifth District Federal] 
Court put Southern Bell’s illegal ‘association’ out of business in 
1942, the snowball was started on its way. 

“Suppressed unionism blossomed spontancously in scores of 
towns throughout the South. In nine states, from Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, groups of workers got together and spread 
the word along the grapevine over the whole territory covered by 
Southern Bell. 

“Perhaps it was because the company’s headquarters were in 
Atlanta that organizing activity focused there. At any rate, we soon 
had the campaign going as well as it could without funds and with 
so little outside assistance. We worked at nights and on weekends, 
cranking out handbills on a hand-operated mimeograph, and coordi- 
nating the efforts of our fellow workers in the nine states. 

“The National Federation of Telephone Workers, a loosely or- 
ganized body of independent unions in other parts of the country, 
sent all the help it could spare. One of our first objectives was to 
organize ourselves into the Southern Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers and to join hands with NFTW in an effort to make ourselves 
heard in the giant Bell system. 

«We found we had to do it the hard way. Bitterly resentful of the 
organizational activity, the company fired broadside after broadside 
at us, On every front. 

«In addition to the usual methods, the telephone company had at 
‘ts disposal a significantly large supervisory force. As the union 
made headway, the company continued to increase its supervisors 
until that force reached enormous size. Supervisors were instructed 
py the company to do actual production work outside the range of 
management functions. Today there are enough supervisors on the 
industry's payroll to account for one out of every four or five of its 
total employees. 

«These supervisors were used in two ways; first, to carry out a 
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policy of paternalism—or maternalism, as We Call jt ls th >n | 
tem, in line with our habit of referring to ‘Ma’ Bell... o, * Boy \ 
scale, and second, to provide the threat of a handy Strike Bigg Mh 
force. l l regi lh 

“They tried cverything—but membership climbed, - Np 
recognition. Each time we changed our UNION struct, We " 

the union stronger, we were faced with a move on the n 

company to challenge our right to represent the Workers R of " 
time we won out. Much more than in other unions, we hay Cag, 
retain legal counsel in order to outwit the legalistic block ag ty 
up in our path by the Bell companies. adeg ie 

*One other threat which hung over the employees of 1 
phone company relates to the nature of the industry itself ^ le, 

*A skilled telephone worker must work for the telephon, 
pany, or start over somewhere else at the bottom. A truck drives 
instance, can quit one company and go to work driving a for 
somewhere else. It isn’t that way in our business. The skills ug 
by the telephone industry become uniquely telephonic, Switch, 
operators, installers, repairmen, central office craftsmen, ang a 
others would not be in a position to obtain comparable emplo any 
with any other industry. Even the accounting methods of the ha 
pany are such that an accountant who had become versed in th hi 
methods would find it difficult to utilize that skill elsewhere, 1 

“That situation works to the company's advantage in rate Case 
as well as in labor relations, but I cite it only as an indication of E 
enormous pressure that the System can exert on its employees to be 
good little boys and girls. 

“The time came when every member was put to the acid test 
Recognition had brought us to the bargaining table, where improve. 
ments were won in our working conditions. But it soon became evi. 
dent that we would never settle the question of wages at the table. 

“In 1947, the year in which we officially became the Communica. 
tions Workers, the time had come to show our economic strength for 
the first time. It was an interesting moment. These telephone work. 
ers had never hit the bricks. They hardly knew what the term meant. 
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They had been educated to deplore strikes. T hey had been told that 
they were not like other workers. And they knew that they didn’t 
have a dime in their treasury. But—they walked out. 

“For six weeks they stayed out, in spite of the fact that they had 
nothing to start with except their faith. At crucial moments, when 
the outlook was blackest, morale and material support was forth- 
coming from the outside. Outright grants were given by the larger 
unions in CIO, and a substantial loan was made by the United Mine 
Workers. Still, looked at in the cold light of reasoning, it was impos- 
sible. But the warm spirit of faith and mutual assistance made it 

ossible. 

“When the strike ended, the company knew it had a union on its 
hands. 

“We had our own wounds to lick. Most of all, we needed a strong 
national union, and we needed to become a part of the overall labor 
movement. At our next convention, we in the Southern district 
began to plug for affiliation with CIO. It took two years, but the 
motion went through in a burst of enthusiasm at our convention in 
1949. We wanted to become a part of CIO for two sound reasons: 

«First, telephone workers needed to be organized on industry 
lines, rather than as craft groups; 

“Second, the aims and ideals of the CIO were progressive and 
forward-looking, in line with our own ideals. 

"Speaking for the membership in the South, I think we owe a 
particular debt to CIO. In the earlier days of organizing, in steel, 
textiles, rubber, and other industries below the Mason-Dixon line, 
proken heads were suffered and blood was shed by devoted people 
who were attempting to organize underpaid Southern workers. 

“We feel that those sacrifices helped to make our own progress 
more rapid. So we are happy to think that telephone workers in 
more than six hundred communities in the South can repay their 
debt in carrying to all corners of the region the benefits of 
unionism." 

Recently, while visiting CWA’s offices in Atlanta, I talked with 
Sam Sims, a staff representative who has been active in the union 
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since its inception, and who still looks, after years of organizi, 
bargaining in the trade union movement, like a benevolent b, an 
I wanted to know more about those “bobby-soxers.” 

I asked him, “Do they make good union members?” 

“Not only that—they make up the heart of the union,” Sim. i 
me. “Women, many of them still in their teens, account for -- 
five per cent of our membership. They enter into union work in . 
wonderful way, and when it's necessary to carry a picket și a 
they’re enthusiastic about that, too.” | 8l, 

— on the picket line! The South has changed, hasn't 
it | 


nker, 
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THE LAW 


CiviL RIGHTS 


WITH A life-long interest in the rights of people and the defense of 
those rights, when I found myself working for new labor unions, in 
the deep South, I drew heavily on federal guarantees of such rights. 
In my travels I found it useful to carry with me a typewritten list of 
those guarantees embedded in federal law. Eventually, this typewrit- 
ten list gave way to a blue and red pamphlet, entitled Your Civil 
Rights, and prepared by the legal department of the CIO at the sug- 
gestion of Van A. Bittner. This pamphlet contains quotations from 
the Bill of Rights and the subsequent laws and supreme court deci- 
sions which related most closely to union operations. 

Heading the list are the guarantees of civil rights afforded by the 


constitution through the Amendments in the Bill of Rights. The First 
Amendment states that 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, Or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


The Fourteenth Amendment extends the prohibitions contained in 
earlier amendments specifically to the states, saying, in part, 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
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It has, furthermore, reasserted that these rights cannot be infringed 
by employer, state, or municipality. 
In its conclusion, Your Civil Rights points out that 


even where the Constitution clearly forbids certain conduct and even 
where the Supreme Court has said it forbids certain conduct, the people 
must be vigilant to make sure that their rights are kept alive. A right 
is somthing like a muscle in the human body. If you don't use it, if 
you don't exercise it, it becomes weak and powerless. 


Many are the ways in which I have used the blue and red pam- 
phlet to educate local officers. In some instances, when I come to a 
town before any trouble has occurred, I innocently take out my list 
and say, 

“I am so glad that the officers of the law in Jonesville know the 
federal laws under which they are operating. I won't have to make 


any charges to the Department of Justice from this town and 
county!" 


After that, there is rarely any breach of rights in that place. Ordi- - 


narily, an officer denying someone his civil rights abandons the un- 
lawful procedure as soon as he is informed of the nature of his act. 
At times it is useful to hint that the federal government will be 
notified of any further breaches. But if these measures fail, it is 
always possible to appeal to the Civil Rights Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and, finally, to the courts of law. 

I am often asked about my procedure in making charges to the 
Department of Justice against officers of the law who have them- 
selves violated such federally guaranteed civil rights as free speech, 
free assembly, and free access to streets and public highways. 

In making these charges I am always careful to show just what 
has been done to deny such rights. For instance, when an officer 
stops the distribution of union literature, he has denied the right of 
free speech guaranteed in the Bill of Rights—for the printed word 
is as important as the spoken word in spreading information. These 
federally guaranteed rights defined in detail in Supreme Court deci- 
sions, also include free assembly in a building or a park, and un- 
hampered access to paths, roads, and streets commonly used by the 











Ellijay, Georgia, in the early summer of 1943. Frank Barker ang 
others, of the Textile Workers Union, were working with textil, 
employees in Ellijay who wanted help in forming a union. Both the 
sheriff and chief of police were pushing the union men around ang 
ordering them to leave town. 

Chief of Police Milton was father of the county sheriff, and th, 
two formed a tight combination against union people. 

Barker asked my help in presenting charges to the Departmen; 
of Justice. I prepared them and presented supplemental evidence 
As usual in such cases, copies of these papers were sent to Mr. M. 

Neil Andrews, then District Attorney of the Northern District of 
Georgia, a man of broad and unusual experience as an investigator 
and prosecutor for the federal government. 

When Mr. Andrews had received all of our charges against the 
Ellijay police chief, he decided to try prevention rather than prose. 
cution. Convinced that our complaints were well-founded, he sup. 
gested to the Attorney General that he, Mr. Andrews, should go tg 
Ellijay and explain to the officers the civil rights provisions of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. The Attorney Genera] 
consented, and Mr. Andrews went to see the chief of police, Milton, 
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public, including mill village streets and walk-ways connecting thg 
entrance of a factory and the public strect. 
If the aflidavits or statements we submit in substantiation of oy, 
charges indicate a civil rights denial, it is customary for the Ciyi 
Rights Section of the Department of Justice to ask cither the distrig, 
| attorney or the FBI to make an investigation and submit a repor 
There was an interesting example of this process in the town or 


He could not see the sheriff, since he was out of town. 

|. Mr. Andrews explained to the police chief that “under the Free 

| Speech and Press provisions of the Federal Constitution, it appeared 
that labor organizers had the right to do the things they were said to 
have been doing in Ellijay, unless and until they created a disorder 
and interfered with the passage of traffic through the streets ang 
highways." The chief replied that for forty years they had been 
running anybody out of town they wanted to, and he guessed they 
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would keep it up. Mr. Andrews reports, “About that time, the 
mayor, Mr. Holden, a rather young and progressive businessman, 
approached us, and when I explained the controversy to the mayor 
and stated my views of the rights of organizers, he said to the chief: 
‘Well, I agree with Mr. Andrews about the matter, and hereafter 
you must not interfere with people unless they violate the law re- 
lating to disorderly conduct and obstructing the streets.’ ” 

Mr. Andrews said he complimented the mayor on his approach to 
the problem. Though the mill was not organized and the union men 
later on withdrew of their own accord, there were no further com- 
plaints of civil rights violations. 

In many cases involving civil rights it is the ironical fact that “the 
law”—that is, the men appointed to uphold the law in the various 
localities—are the very men who break the law by denying workers | 
their rights. Mayors, sheriffs, chiefs of police have been so busy pro- | 
tecting the rights of property and "keeping the peace" that they are | 
quite ready to deny many other rights—such as those of free move- 
ment, speech, and assembly—when they see these as a possible 
threat to peace and property. 

The chief of police at one city I visited was a retired army officer — 
deaf and opposed to labor unions. To prevent organization among 
industrial workers, the chief had several techniques. At first he had 
organizers arrested soon after they appeared in the city. He held 
them in jail as suspicious characters, later releasing them through 
the jail’s back door, where a group of men forced them into an 
automobile, took them off in the woods, beat them, and ordered 
them never to come back. 

This aroused such widespread newspaper blasts that the chief 
adopted a milder method of intimidation. When a union representa- 
tive came to town to attend a meeting, he was arrested as soon as 
he got to the union hall and, along with some of the local union 
officers, taken to police headquarters and detained for two or three 
hours. When released, the representative would go back to the union 


meeting usually to find it dissolved, the frightened workers having 
gone home. 
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America last night declared that they would appeal to the United 
States Department of Justice, and the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee to launch an immediate investigation into what they termed 
lawlessness and terrorism directed against an organizational cam- 
paign among Gaffney textile workers.” 

The Hamrick Mills at Gaffney, South Carolina, were then the 
Alma, Limestone, and Hamrick Plants. (These mills have since 
changed ownership.) Their history of union-fighting goes back a 
long way. From 1936 to ’38 the National Labor Relations Board has 
extensive reports from hearings on union charges of civil rights vio- 
Jations and unfair labor practices in Gaffney. Indeed, any organiza- 
tion making investigations into employer lawlessness in that period, 
or before or after it, would most likely find the three Hamrick Mills 
among the offenders. | 

Gaffney was always known as a “union-busting town." Before the 
CIO entered the. picture, the Hamrick management had crushed a- 
long strike against substandard wages and the stretch-out in their | 
plants. This strike was noted for open violence against the workers, | 
An overseer, for example, had used a shotgun to pump buckshot | 
into the back of a picket as the unionist was returning home from . 
picket duty. Another union leader was shot to death in broad day- [ 
light as he walked out of the company store. On another occasion | 
the company imported guards from a private strike-breaking agency | 
to drive pickets from the streets in front of one of their mills. 2 

When the TWUA came into Gaffney, Dr. Witherspoon Dodge, a 
minister and a Textile Union representative, held a meeting in a 
public area before the Alma Mill. This meeting was forcibly broken 
up by anti-union thugs who stoned Dr. Dodge in the presence of 
law enforcement officers. But Dr. Dodge’s calm courage in facing 
the mob and calling upon them to go back caused the mob to with- 
draw and prevented physical combat between the two groups. 

Later on the management established a company union. When 
the leaders of the TWUA in the Limestone mill refused to join the 
company’s “Red Apple Club,” as it was called, both supervisory 
and anti-union workers met them one morning as they entered the 
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Kee, but he did not stop his activities in Gaffney on bchalf of the 
workers who wanted organization. He is a good actor. I remember 
the union mecting at which he reported on his adventures around the 
Hamrick Mills. He acted as he talked and told what had happened 
the day following his assault at the Hamrick Mill gate, when he and 
two workers had returned to distribute handbills again at the change 
of shift. The police had promised to be present at the scene to pre- 
vent further attacks on the union people, but five minutes before 
the shift change, all the officers had disappeared leaving McKee and 
his party alone. As the workers came out of the mill, many of those 
opposed to the union openly carried small arms. In a moment burst- 
ing with tenseness, the armed men surrounded the three union 
members as Don and his friends continued passing out the leaflets. 
(A woman stopped a man from Shooting Don from concealment 
behind a tree.) 

During this period, many of the anti-union men carried pistols or 
shotguns. It was generally believed that an arsenal of at least twelve 
guns and a large box of ammunition was located in a department 
of the Alma Mill. Mr. Christopher told me that “sand bags in barri- 
cade style were then in plain view on top of the Alma plant." It was 
also reported that the company had a machine gun on top of the 
Alma Mill, behind the barricade. 

Paul Christopher asked me to come into the situation, as a morale 
builder and speaker—but especially to help prepare affidavits to be 
sent to the Department of Justice and National Labor Relations 
Board in proof of the charges that were being made. I also got in 
personal touch with the Department of Justice, urging federal action. 
The justice of the union's claims was later revealed when the FBI 
conducted a full-scale investigation of civil liberty violations in 
Gafiney. 

Some time later, the National Labor Relations Board upheld the 
union’s claims and ordered the Hamrick management to reinstate in 
their jobs some twenty-three discharged union members and to pay 
them thousands of dollars in back wages. As a result of evidence 
presented by the TWUA, the Federal Wage and Hour Administra- 
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tion also found the company guilty of violating the minimum Wape 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Act and scores of workers received 
back-pay checks for wages illegally withheld from them. Even th, 
federal Walsh-Healey board, dealing with wages in government cop, 
tracts, discovered the company in violation of wage and hour pro, 
visions and caused distribution of additional large sums of back Pay 
to the workers. 

One of the arguments often used by local authorities against th, 
CIO was that the community could manage its own affairs if it wer, 
not for the outsiders who came in and made trouble. We were no, 
surprised to hear this repeated at Gaffney. Yet the only outsiders» 
who came in on this situation were government men, and Neal, the 
Wage-Hour inspector, came from a town only ten miles away. 

As for the organizers, Paul Revere Christopher, in charge of the 
Hamrick organizing efforts, was born at Easley, S. C. At the time of 
this story Mr. Christopher was director of the Textile Worker, 
Union in South Carolina. 

Don McKee, the son of a minister, was a , North Carolinian who 
came on the TWUA staff soon after he graduated from the Uni. 
versity of North Carolina. By profession a teacher, he saw action in 
Europe in World War II with a mortar battalion, and returned to 
the organizing staff of the Textile Workers Union, after the war. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., TRIES TO KILL HIM 


As far as I can recall, Columbia, the capital city of South Caro. 
lina, has not been given to fighting labor unions. I was there man 
times during strikes of textile workers, or before Labor Board elec. 
tions, and never saw any violence done union people. The police 
were law-abiding and friendly. The two papers had better attitudes 
toward the CIO than the average southern paper. George Buchanan, 
editor of the Columbia Record, was always a constructive influence 
and fair in his attitude. The Textile Union locals in Columbia had 
secured agreements with managements long years ago and these had 
continually been renewed. 

Yet in 1949, John V. Riffe, director of the CIO Southern Organ- 
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ghe ommittec and a resident of Atlanta, was brutally attacked in 
ging n the outskirts of Columbia, S. C. The following iS an ac- 
q ha William H. Crawford, who was present at the time. 
coun the night of March 4, 1949, the members of our union, then 
e against the Shakespeare Company at Columbia, South 
jina, gathered for an evening of social enjoyment in an upstairs 
care , the outskirts of Columbia. 
c members and their families, among their number being 
oung children, came together to partake of refreshments, 
man reports from their strike leaders, spending the latter part of the 
be ing singing and dancing. It was a perfectly orderly crowd with 
ev nint of rowdyism, one that our union could be proud of. 
m Among the visitors and union leaders present were southern- 


aff man Glen Earp and his wife, steel representative Law- 


“Ou 


rive st R e . bd . 

oi Marine and wife, director of District 35 of the Steelworkers 
r . a . H 

y. H. Crawford and his wife, international representatives of the 


steelworkers John G. Ramsey and John V. Riffe. John Riffe was 
well thought of by all the workers then on strike but the company 
| different about John and vague threats had been spread around. 


fel , 
no one that night had the slightest inkling of what was to 


However , 


follow. 
“The evening of fun and entertainment was drawing to a close 
3 


the union’s representatives had bade goodbye to the strikers and 
their families, the musicians had packed their instruments and de- 

arted; no one was left but John Riffe and the families of the strikers 
for whom John had kindly offered to provide transportation in order 
that they could come to the meeting. 

“John had already filled his car two times and taken our people 
home. He returned to the hall for his third and final car load when 
a gang of hoodlums swarmed up the stairs and without provocation 
assaulted John Riffe, leaving him as they thought a dead man. 

“Shortly after arriving at a local hotel, I was called by phone by 
one of our people to assist in getting John to the hospital. His skull 
was fractured in several places, he was cut and bruised all over, he 
appeared more dead than alive. Fortunately, his strong will and fine 
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the abuses of civil rights in Norman Smith’s case. Said the editor in 
his closing words: 


The latter-day advocates of State rights and local self-government lose 
a large part of their argument when it becomes apparent, as it threatens 
to become in Memphis, that only the Federal Government can protect 
civil rights under the Constitution. 


Smith told me of an earlier incident when he had been decoyed 
into a dark, lonely street—ostensibly to meet a group of Ford work- 
ers who wanted to talk organization. There his car had been sur- 
rounded by a group of men who had threatened to kill him unless 
he left Memphis. Some of them had taken hold of his car and threat- 
ened to overturn it and beat him up, but some outside interference 
had prevented this. He told me that since so much unfavorable pub- 
licity had been given the Ford Company and its hired thugs, the 
police had designated a car to follow him wherever he went. A po- 
liceman sat in the lobby of his hotel to watch his coming and going 
and his visitors. While this added to his safety it was also an effective 
way to keep him from talking to Ford employees. 

One night when he went to his second-floor room, before he 
switched on the light he saw a man standing in the shadow on the 
sidewalk opposite his window. The man had one hand in his coat 
pocket as though it held a pistol. Smith stayed in the dark and kept 
out of range of the window. Next day he moved to a room on a 
higher floor. 

Finally, after Smith had been knocked around and beaten again 
his national union insisted that he had taken enough punishment 
and must be withdrawn from Memphis. 

I like to think that Norman Smith came back to Memphis, with- 
out fear of thugs or police, to attend an educational conference put 
on by the United Automobile Workers of America in 1941 as a 
means of acquainting their membership with the policies and pro- 
gram of the union. That was after the union had won a notable 
victory in securing a union-management agreement with Ford. Ford 
workers had lived so long under the bloody domain of Ford’s “per- 
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be bothered by union efforts to organize their employees—he would | 
protect the AF of L in its promotion of craft unions. Since the CIO, - 
however, went vigorously to work to organize the large as well as the 
smaller plants, it incurred the special enmity of Mr. Crump. As a | 
result, the city administration and the AF of L jointly fought the | 
CIO. 

CIO unions represented working men and women in many plants, 
including woodworking, chemicals, fertilizers, fabricated steel, auto- 
mobile parts, feeds and implements used on farms, cotton and cot- 
tonseed products. The majority of these workers were colored. Often 
the CIO representatives had the task of educating white union mem- 
bers to practice no discrimination because of race, creed, or color, 
something essential if unions were to be soundly based. In Memphis 
it was easier than usual to get both white and Negroes into the 
unions right from the beginning, because the white workers realized 
that without the colored they could not represent the majority 
needed to build a union. 

In the early years of organization in Memphis I visited the city 
frequently and spoke to many union meetings. At first the only 
available meeting place was the Inland Boatmen's Hall. It was the 
last building on an abruptly downhill, dark street ending at the river. 
One night I recall speaking to steelworkers first, then walking to the 
Boatmen's Hall. Because of the stories I had heard about unwanted 
Negroes being shackled and dumped into the Mississippi, the dark 
water with its broken reflections of lights had a sinister look. I was 
glad when my walk ended at the Hall. 

Typical of the enthusiasm among Memphis workers for the CIO's 
industrial unions were the responses to gatherings I attended one 
evening. I had been asked to speak to a new group. The hall and the 
street were swarming with Negro men in their working clothes. One 
group was expected, five were there waiting for us. They used the 
main hall of the little building, the office back of the hall, and three 
groups of men formed in the street. When the meetings were over, 


the men gathered together in the hall and overflowed to the street 
for a joint assembly to hear the speaker. 
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say what we wanted. He had never asked what we wanted till we 
had a union. | 

The union steward said: “The bosses asked us what we wanted so 
they could keep D organizing, but they werc too late, we had 
already organized. 

The union president said: "I met the boss just after 1 got out of 
work and he asked me what was this he heard about our going to 
organize a union. He said he knew I would tell him the truth about 
it, And I said "We have organized.’ He looked surprised and asked 
what we want. I told him we would let him know what we want after 
we had thought about it and made our plans. Then he asked me 
which way was I going and did I want to get taken home, and I said 
‘no,’ I was not going home yet.” 

In another meeting, also in a funeral home, a union officer said: 
“The boss came out in the plant today. He came by me and he 
stopped and said, ‘Are you feeling good?’ and I said ‘yes.’ Then he 
said, ‘How did you like that three cents an hour raise I gave you last 
week?’ I said, "The committee will talk to you about that.’ " 

Harry Kroger, once a Y MCA secretary, was often with me at these 
vening meetings. He had a great concern for the depressed and op- 
ressed and a sense of spiritual values. He was especially troubled 
for the exploited sharecroppers across the river and took me for a 
long drive in Arkansas. We called in two Negro homes, one was very 

oor and plain, but clean. The other was nicely furnished, with cur- 
tains at the windows and comfortable chairs. The son of this simple 
woman had somehow gotten an education and was a professional 
man in a distant city. He kept his mother supplied with necessities 
and comforts. She was proud of him and spoke of his visits with 
pleasure. 

In the summer of 1940, three years after automobile worker 
Smith’s adventures in Memphis, the mayor and city administration 
were aroused by the presence of George R. Bass, representative of 
the United Rubber Workers. In a front page story under the heading 
“City Closes Doors on Labor Agitators," the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal of August 25, 1940, wrote: 


e 
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a Firestone employee, had been dismissed in Cit le la dy 
i i j be pac ' assi i ite r | 
charge of disturbing the peace by — 1 United Rubber “ On | 
(CIO) organizer in the Claridge lobby. n, 


The Mayor's statement, serving. notice that the Police De " 
been warned to prevent any disturbances which may "is n 
attempts to unionize the Firestone plant, was interpreted b Oy “I 
Chiet Seabrook to mean that “lives and property in M 
be protected.” 3 | 

Mr. Seabrook said George R. Bass of Akron, Ohio, the CIO ora, 
would not be “run out of town as long as he conducts himse tn | 
tly, 


d 
If Prop 
The news story goes on 
Mr. Bass yesterday said he is waiting for word from union 


quarters on whether to prosecute Mr. Baldwin for assault and p. ud, 
“j don't want to start any trouble here," Mr. Bass said. “J talked ÊY 


men who said I would end up in the river out of a fight Friday : om 
Mr. Bass identified some of the men as part-time supervisor. Ns 
Firestone plant. the 


Among other things the mayor had to say about Bass Was | 
following: “Memphis will not tolerate intimidations, or threats t 
bodily harm to those who wish to work, and foreign labor agitate, 
who seek to stir up strife and trouble are not welcome here,” 

In reply Bass pointed out that he was born in Tennessee and yy 
not a “foreigner.” He also pointed out that all attacks hag Mh 
made upon him while he was quietly trying to carry out his wor, ol 
acquainting the Firestone workers with the benefits of unionism, 

In a short time Bass had made real progress in organizing the 
Firestone plant, but in that time he had been turned out of hote 
rooms. been refused accommodation in the rest of the hotels, re. 
quired to leave an apartment where he had found a room, and a, 
tacked at various times. He finally managed to get a room in ap 
obscure place and went on with his work. 

I recall driving about Memphis on the front seat of Mr. Bass’ Car 
while one of the plant employees who had come on the Rubbe, 
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Workers staff to aid in protecting him sat alert on the back seat with 
jstol in his pocket. Bass was a strongly built man, with thick, 
wavy black hair and black eyes. He never used a weapon and no 
one on the Firestone side was ever injured becausc of his efforts to 
organize the workers. 

] was in the union office (they were using the Inland Boatmen's 
Hall near the river) with Bass and some other man when two young 
white men came in and asked for Bass. Bass identified himself and 
asked what he could do for them. One of them said, 

“Ts it true that Niggers will be taken in this union?" 

Bass recognized the significance of this question, but promptly 
said "Yes." The two men were obviously angry. They left in a min- 
ute or two. Bass then said their visit meant that the AF of L was 
stirring up the race issue in the plant and the CIO people would be | 
hearing from it. “It will probably cost us the election,” he said. : 

Bass and his helpers were handing out leaflets at the plant a day 
or two later, with police standing by and looking on, when a mob 
of employees jumped on them and beat Bass so severely that he had 
to be rushed to the hospital in a CIO man’s car. There he spent - 
several days. 

Bass and his associates came near death not long after that. He 
thought he had found a room in an apartment house and had started 
to move into it with the help of two assistants, when the owner told 
him he could not have him in his house. Bass’ car was parked out- 
side. When he and his assistants came out and got into it, it would 
not start. While he was still trying to start it, a band of thugs arrived 
and surrounded them. The Ford plant supervisor with the thugs 
ordered them to turn the car over—which they did. They wrecked 
the car, using lead pipes, 2 by 4 planks, and hose. They then turned 
the car on its back with the three men still inside. One managed to 
crawl out the back and ran to call the police. Bass and one compan- 
ion could not get out because the crushed top of the car had bound 
the front doors shut. Bass managed at last to crawl over into the 
back of the car, to open a door and get out. While in the car he saw 
a man take the gasoline cap off and when the gas had poured on the 
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into charges against the city administration concerning the denial of 
civil rights to union people. 

The Memphis papers reported that U. S. District Attorney Mc- 
Clanahan and City Commissioner Joe Boyle, on both of whom 
Colonel Woodcock called, assured him that if there had been any 
violations of civil rights they did not know of them. They also prom- 
ised the Colonel that whatever might have happened in the past 
there would be no such violations in the future. 

Naturally this sudden interest in protecting civil rights on the 
part of federal and city representatives had a most salutary effect. 
There were no repetitions of incidents similar to those experienced 
by Smith and Bass. CIO people could come and go unmolested. 
Unions grew rapidly. 

W. A. Copeland wrote me in May, 1951, that he estimated there | 
were 30,000 CIO members in Memphis. 

Two mayors of Memphis who had for a period of years sought to 
destroy the CIO had great changes of heart after the CIO had be- 
come firmly established in their city. 

The Memphis Press-Scimitar of June, 1942, carried a favorable 
front-page story about the convention of the Tennessee Industrial 
Union Council. Part of the story was devoted to side remarks by 
reporters recalling the mayor’s one-time hatred for the CIO. But 
much more space was given to praising the same CIO. Here is an 
excerpt from Mayor Chandler’s address: 

“I have had experience with the CIO in Washington. I have fol- 

lowed with interest the program of the CIO. It is a very interesting 
movement. I have met your leaders in Washington. I have always 
found them courteous and it was an agreeable relationship. You are 
senuinely welcome here.” 
- Nine years later, in the fall of 1950, my friend Bill Crawford, 
director of the southeastern district of the United Steelworkers of 
America, gleefully told me about Mayor Watkin Overton's address 
of welcome when the union held its convention in Memphis that 
rear. 

Mayor Overton spoke enthusiastically of the part the CIO had 
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fact that he was within hearing distance, with his door opening into 
the hall near us, prevented real trouble. 

I entered into the verbal fray by trying to make the sheriff under. 
stand he had flouted federal guarantees of civil rights. He threw his 
arms above his head and poured imprecations on mc. He said lis 
wished I was a man so he could tell me what he thought of me, He 
made that very clear! He said he knew Tift County law ang tha, 
was all he needed to know. 

He asked how I knew anything about him. When I told him that 
I had been inquiring into his conduct since I arrived the evening be. 
fore, he glowered at me and shouted, “And I been having yo, 
watched ever since you got off that train yesterday. You been asso. 
ciating with niggers and white trash—-you ain't seen no decent peo. 
ple since you got here." l 

The sheriff was especially angry with Joe Moore, saying he hag 
made all the trouble by coming in from Atlanta and stirring u 
union talk. He was threatening to Joe and told him he ought to 20 
back to Atlanta. 

The air became electric, touched off by the words “white trash » 
My three companions moved toward the sheriff.-Mr. Bradshaw 
had his fists doubled, ready for attack. He and Luke shouted, “Can, 
anybody call me white trash." Wise and experienced Joe Moore wa, 
trying to pull the other two back. I do not know what would hay, 
happened if I had not stepped between the opposing forces. It would 
have been bad for our men if one of them had laid a finger on the 
sheriff. 

I stood with my back to the sheriff and my hands on the shoulders 
of Bradshaw and Luke, pushing them back and urging them to leaye 
the building and go away in their car. I appealed to Joe Moore to get 
them out. All the time I laughed saying, “Why do you care what he 
calls you—that is just funny." 

Afterwards the men told me if I had not kept smiling they woulg 
have sailed into the sheriff ——and probably been killed. 

What also helped was that I told our men they must get away 
from there so that I could telephone U. S. District Attorney John 
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Cowart at Macon, and ask him to have an immediate investigation 
of civil rights violations in Tifton. Bluff as he would, the sheriff was 
afraid of “the government,” to which his acts were to be reported, 

When the CIO men had gone to their car, I was left with four 
armed men. The younger deputies looked a bit sheepish at this array 
of strength against one old woman, and went back to thcir Office, 
Left together, the sheriff and I stared at cach other in silence. He 
yielded by going out to his car, parked just opposite the CIO car. 
He got in and turned to watch our men. To be on the safe side I 
walked down to the street and watched the two cars. In a few min- 
utes our men drove off, then the sheriff followed suit. 

That night the sheriff and his deputies roamed the Negro district 
in their police cars—we did the same in CIO cars. But no incident 
took place—that night or thereafter during the strike. The federal 

overnment must have loomed large in the sheriff’s mind. 

After phoning the District Attorney at Macon, I returned to Judge 
Eve’s office and accepted his hospitality and typewriter in writing 
charges against the sheriff covering denials of civil rights. The FBI 
made an investigation and the sheriff’s behavior became perfect. 

The national Packing House Workers’ strike was brought to a 
conclusion; the striking workers went back to the plant; the sheriff 
had sought solace on his farm; George was one of the first men given 
his job, and he needed it, with a wife and ten children to support. 
So the matter ended without prosecution, but satisfactorily. 


GILES COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Way up in the northwest section of Virginia there is a little town 
called Narrows, situated in a lovely valley beside a pretty river, with 
mountains on each side. Five miles from Narrows is Pearisburg, and 
halfway between the two towns by the river is a large plant of the 
Celanese Corporation of America. 

Pearisburg is located in Giles County—the courthouse is there, 
and also the offices of the Celanese plant. 

My trip to Narrows was made at the request of Ernest B. Pugh, 
CIO Virginia state director, to stop the illegal arrests of CIO repre- 
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sentatives for distributing leaflets at the entrance of the Cc] 


plant while shifts were changing. 


When the local train brought me into Narrows that October after 


noon in 1948, the sun-bathed red and gold mountains, the ripplin, 
river, and the deep blue sky were beautiful to behold. As the hote] 
belonged to the Celanese Corporation, I could not get a room there 
and drove with one of the CIO men to another town and hotel about 
thirty miles away. So I had an opportunity to refresh my soul With 
mountain beauty while I combated the corporation which reigned 
supreme in economic affairs. 

We had a staff meeting in the CIO office in Narrows the night of 
my arrival. Lloyd Vaughan, Virginia director for the Textile Work. 
ers Union of America, was there; also W. V. Vanover, of the CIO 


staff, Murphy George and Cobey Snyder. Months before, when four : 


CIO men had handed out union leaflets at the Celanese plant, the 

had been arrested for trespassing on company property. Their cage, 
had never been settled and the men were still under bond. Further 
leafiet distributing might lead to more arrests. I quote from the com. 
plaint made to the Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice 
in this case: 


The distributions were made on the roadway by which busses and 
private cars bring employees to work, and which circles around in 
front of the main entrance to the plant; also on the walkway used 5 
the people as they come in from bus or car, or by those who Walkeg 
to work. There is a parking space marked “public parking” just to the 
side of this road and the union people stand on the edge of that also. 


In these approaches the company property adjoins or merges with 
the public highway and parking lot. It was in circumstances similar 
to these that the Supreme Court decided in favor of CIO unions in 
the cases of the National Labor Relations Board versus LeTourneay 
Company of Georgia, and also in the case of Republic Aviation 
Corporation versus the NLRB. The law was clearly on the union’, 
side. 

We had a staff meeting the night I arrived and it was decided to 
make distributions at the changes of shift next day. Four of the men 
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were on hand at six o’clock the next morning, and while they were 
handing out leaflets, a plant personnel man came out and asked 
their names. Three gave fictitious names, while the fourth promptly 
left for his home in another county. 

In preparation for the afternoon activities, I spent the morning 
secing the Narrows banker, courthouse people, some ministers, and 
especially Sheriff Emory Johnston. The sheriff seemed to be cor- 
rectly informed as to the right of the union men to distribute leaflets 
in this situation. He assured us that he believed they had this right, 
but that he could not decide whether or not he would serve warrants 
—in that matter he had to do as he was ordered by the justice of 
the peace and the commonwealth’s attorney, J. C. Stafford. 

At three o'clock the men and I went to the Celanese plant to hand 
out more leaflets. I took an active part in this and was the last to 
leave the plant gate. The sheriff appeared and went into the plant. 
A personnel man came out and asked our names, which we gave 
him correctly. All went well and we were not disturbed until the 
distribution was over and the workers back in the plant. 

As we were getting into our cars the sheriff and a Virginia high- 
way patrolman came up and the sheriff said he had four warrants to 
serve. He and the patrolman were friendly. When it developed that 
three of the names on the sheriff’s warrants were not known to us, 
and the fourth man had gone home to his family in another county, 
the sheriff said he was not going chasing all over the county looking 
for men that nobody seemed to know. 

Messrs. Vaughan and Vanover then went with me to look for 
J. C. Stafford, commonwealth's attorney, who had been out of town 
all day. 

As we walked through the wide courthouse hall I saw a young 
man coming up the path. He was a pleasant looking young fellow, 
with a likable, honest face. I extended my hand and asked if he 
was Mr. Stafford, and he was. I told him I had tried to save him 
some trouble with the Department of Justice by finding him earlier. 
He was most courteous, but mystified by my reference to trouble 
and asked what he had been doing that was wrong. 
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When I told him about civil rights and the violations of them b 
the arrests he had caused to be made, he said, y 

“T don't know any federal laws, I just know about Giles Count 
and Virginia laws. I can't be blamed for what I don't know." y 

We had a half-laughing conversation on the possible COnse. 
quences of his denials of civil rights by having our men arrested On 
request of the Celanese Corporation’s attorney. I assured him that 
I did not want to see him go to jail or pay a large fine—we just 
wanted him to let our people exercise their constitutional and statų. 
tory rights of free speech—in this case involved in handing out 
leaficts. 

Mr. Stafford and I got on the subject of his ancestors, who had 
been bold pioneers from Tide-water Virginia to the mountains, While 
mine had settled in or near the Tide-water section. I told him about 
George Mason and the Bill of Rights in both the Virginia and federa] 
constitutions. 

He seemed mild and reasonable and I told him I had to have 
copies of the warrants which the sheriff had tried to serve that morn. 
ing, since it was customary to make a report of this sort of thing to 
the Department of Justice as a background in case there was further 
similar trouble. He said I could get the warrants from the printer, 
office next morning— it was now nearing six o'clock. I asked him tg 
get them for me right then and there, but he hung back and said | 
would be able to get them next day. Being unsure of this, I caught 
his arm in mine, wheeled him around and together we walked to the 
printer's office, where he secured the blank warrants. He then in. 
sisted on taking me to the sheriff’s office to have the warrants proper] 
filled in. I told him I had met the sheriff and he knew about federa] 
guarantees of civil rights. 

We parted amicably and I assured him that I expected no further 
trouble—he said indeed there would not be. Thereafter, the CIO 
representatives were not interfered with when handing out union 
leaflets at the Celanese plant. 

As we went to the car, Vanover joined Vaughan and me. He hag 
been listening to my conversation with Mr. Stafford and observing 
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the highway patrolman we had met carlier, who was hidden behind 
a large tree and convulsed with laughter over my talk with Mr. Staf- 
ford. As Stafford and I walked off to the printer's office arm-in-arm, 
the patrolman said to Vanover, “I don’t mean any disrespect, but I 
do hope that old lady will give him hell.” 

When Vaughan and I drove away he said to me, “I never under- 
stood before why the CIO had a lady handling civil rights, but I do 
now. If I had talked to that attorney like you did and put my arm 
in his to get him to the printer’s office, he would have knocked me 
down.”’ 

There were no further denials of free speech at Narrows. 


TALLAPOOSA, GEORGIA 


Though it hardly seems necessary to add another to the accounts 
of lawless conduct by employers directed against union members, | 
am including one more. It is the story of Burnell and Earlene Roch- 
ester, union members, employed in the American Thread Mill at 
Tallapoosa, Georgia—one of many mills owned by the same 
company. 

This account is developed in detail in the hearings before the 
Sub-committee on Labor-Management Relations of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, U. S. Senate. Senator James E. Mur- 
ray was chairman of this Sub-committee, and the hearings began 
August 21, 1950. 

This is the second episode of violence to go before the National 
Labor Relations Board involving the American Thread Mill at Talla- 
poosa. The first was that of Mrs. Edna Martin, of Athens, Georgia, 
organizer for the Textile Workers Union, who was taken from her 
room in a rooming house in Tallapoosa at midnight November 17, 
1947, by a gang of nine people headed by one Elza Teal. Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s hands were tied and she was forced into the back of a truck. 
After a long, cold drive she was dumped like a sack of meal onto a 
dirt road a long way from anywhere. 

The victim of the kidnapping was so sprained and bruised that I 
went with her to see Dr. Randolph Smith when she came to the 
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TWUA office on November 19. I also took Mrs. Martin's statem 
describing exactly what happened to her and it was used at the Sen. 
ate Committee hearing. 

A little later I helped in the search for witnesses to prove that the 
plant superintendent knew of and connived in the kidnapping. We 
thought we had the evidence, but the Labor Board disagreed With 
us. The Martin case was widely publicized at the time and we Were 
ereatly disappointed that the NLRB failed to sustain the charge, 
against the American Thread Company's Tallapoosa management 

In the Rochesters’ cases the Labor Board made a sweeping deci. 
sion sustaining the union charges against the company's management 
and ordering it to cease and desist from its anti-union practices, 

Notwithstanding opposition by the company and some of its em. 
ployees, union members from the organized plant at Dalton haq 
been visiting the unorganized workers at Tallapoosa. The Dalton 
people had gained a great deal in wages, improved working condi, 
tions, and other union benefits, and sought all opportunities to ag 
quaint the Tallapoosa workers with these union advantages. 

So it was that on August 2, 1949, four union members from Da]. 
ton went to Tallapoosa to hand out leaflets to the workers there 
They started distribution shortly before the change in shifts. Fifteen 
minutes before the shift whistle blew seven men came from the plant 
to the public street where the union members were standing, ang 
approached them, brandishing clubs and cursing them violently. The 
union people tried to reason with the men, but were threatened With 
their lives if they did not leave the plant gates immediately. Natur. 
ally they withdrew. They went down town and told a policeman 
what had happened and asked him to intervene in behalf of their 
rights. Said the upholder of the law, “I don’t want a damn thing tg 
do with your kind of business." 

The leaders of this anti-union mob were Elza Teal (hero in the 
kidnapping of Mrs. Edna Martin) and his stalwart son Durward, a 
man of tall and large frame, who chose victims of smaller size. 

Like other missionaries who believe in their cause, the union 
people in Dalton continued to visit Tallapoosa and attempt to dis- 
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tribute union Icafiets. On August 4, 1949, the union members who 
had had to retreat two days carlier gathered unto themselves severa] 
other union friends and went back to Tallapoosa to try to finish the 
‘ob of distributing union papers. 

Shortly before the change of shift at three o'clock, a group of mill 
employees gathered on plant property and talked with H. M. Woods, 
an overseer of the Company. Just as the whistle blew the group— 
without the overscer—and others totalling about twenty came out of 
the mill gate led by Durward Teal. He was carrying a double-bar- 
rcled shotgun and Elza Teal was brandishing a pistol. They pointed 
their guns at the union members, swore at them, and threatened to 
kill them if they did not leave at once. 

A city policeman, sitting in his car within twenty feet of the scene 
refused to take any part in checking this lawless behavior. The union 
men had no choice other than to leave. 

The next attempt to hand out union papers was made by one man 
alone, Burnell Rochester. Mr. Rochester was a union member from 
Tallapoosa. He had a supply of the Georgia News Digest, a labor 

aper. and had decided to distribute these to the employees of the 
American Thread Plant. 

On August 19, Rochester was standing in front of the company 
gate with his papers, at shift-change time, when Durward Teal 
walked out of the plant and assaulted him with his fists. After knock- 
ing Rochester to the ground he pounced on top of him and con- 
tinued to beat him about the face. 

Earlene Rochester, Burnell’s wife, who also works in the Talla- 

oosa plant, is a small but plucky woman and undertook to pull 
Teal off of her husband. Teal got up and slugged her with his fists— 
finally knocking her unconscious. 

Throughout this occasion, our hero, Elza Teal, Durward's father, 
used his shotgun—which he had brought out from the mill—and 
yerbal threats to kill, to prevent any one from coming to the aid of 
Mrs. Rochester, even threatening to kill anyone who picked her up 
from the street. When warrants for assault and battery and pointing 
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a gun were sworn out against the Teals, prominent community leaq. 
ers gave bond for this lawless pair. 

There are pages of this sort of testimony in the Labor Board ty 
examiner's report, plus the testimony of witnesses at the Washin to 
committee hearing. This testimony showed without possibilit 
refutation that the plans to attack the union people were made inside 


the plant, with company officials assisting. And so the Labor Boarg 
found. 


DUBLIN, GEORGIA—JAIL AND COSTS 


Most incredible, perhaps, is the fact that these incidents continu, 
down to the present day. Often they get scant attention by the Press 
and none by the legally constituted local authorities. 

For instance, when on a chilly night in February, 1951, Charles 
H. Gillman, CIO state director, and Clyde Brock, also of the CIO 
staff, were suddenly arrested while attending a union meeting ; 
Dublin, Georgia, the press gave little attention to the matter. 

Brock and Gillman had gone to Dublin in response to a Tequest 
for help in forming a union among the woodworkers of that area. 
The sheriff and two deputies came into the meeting and prompt 
arrested the two men. The sheriff had two of his deputies take them 
to jail without warrants or charges. Both men were denied Oppor. 
tunity to get in touch with their office and their homes. They spent 
a sleepless night in a filthy jail. 

Next morning about eleven o'clock a local lawyer appeared and 
examined the men's identification, which included Masonic cards. 
This lawyer then called Oral Garrison, secretary-treasurer of th, 
CIO Organizing Committee in Atlanta, who arranged to make what. 
ever bond was necessary. 

Mr. Garrison called Hugo Black, in Birmingham, one of the attor. 
neys representing the CIO. Mr. Black arranged with the Dublin 
lawyer to comply with whatever was necessary to get the two men 
released at once. But a judge to hear the case had to be brought in 
from a distance and it was six o'clock before the men were set free 

The judge set a sum of $200 “‘for attorney fees and costs," which 
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Chapter V 


LEADERSHIP 


THE MEN I have called leaders in this book are among those I 
have known from my early days with the CIO. They are inhereng 
strong men, and their experiences in the labor movement have 
caused them to develop leadership. 

Varied qualities are needed for union leadership, and basic to all 
else is integrity, for without that.the leader cannot hold the cong 
dence of the union people, or the respect of the public. After tha, 
come imagination and wisdom and courage and an unprejudiceq 
mind, and a deep concern for the welfare of the people with whom 
he works. 

These men and those described elsewhere in these pages had 
them all. 


MEN IN STEEL 
Ernest Starnes 


The penetration of industrial unionism into the South has workeg 
many wonders. None, it seems to me, is more wonderful than the 
new respect and understanding between races which had been sepa. 
rated for generations by law and tradition. 

It was in the Atlantic Steel plant in Atlanta, one of the foca] 
points in the CIO’s regional drive, that a major turning point wa; 
reached on the question of working together for a common cause, 
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gether on the officers and members of the local, we were able to get 
them to pass a resolution abandoning separate meetings.” 

In introducing Ernie Starnes through Bill Crawford's statement, | 
have been trying to do two things: first, to give some idca of Ernie’, 
quality and worth as a leader in the union movement in the South, 
and second, to present Ernie as a symbol of the movement. He is , 
born-and-bred-in-the-bricr-patch southerner, and I think that it can 
truly be said that “as Ernie Starnes goces, so goes the South.” 

I first met him in the SWOC office a day or two after the Atlantic 
Steel strike began in 1941. As president of the local union he carrieg 
a great deal of responsibility. 

He stuck to his job day and night. He was always there, on the 
spot, and it was due to his level head and good judgment that there 
were not some bad incidents. 

Ernie is a natural leader, direct and forceful in his decisions ang 
actions, and yet he is a singularly gentle man. In searching for the 
right description of him, it occurred to me that I would have to con. 
trast his strong, honest face with the smile which often appears there, 
One morning I said to him, “‘Ernie, I can't write about you without 
mentioning your smile. It's a shy smile. Do you mind?" 

He looked up, and there it was again. “I reckon not," he said. 
*Not if you can't help yourself." And really, I couldn't help myself, 
Without that smile, it wouldn't be Ernie. 

He spent the last six years of his plant employment as a finisher, 
It is one of the most demanding and dangerous jobs in industry. A 
finisher handles hot steel with tongs gripped in his bare hands. Ag 
Ernie describes the job, “The finisher catches a bar of hot steel with 
tongs as it comes out of one set of rolls and swings it around in an 
arc to another set of rolls. Hot iron is running around you all the 
time. If a man misses the bar, or the bar misses contact with the 
second set of rolls, it goes wild, springs up or out, and wraps itself 
around his body, or head, or legs. That means quick death. 

"Once something went wrong and the bar jumped up above my 
head. I threw up my hands to push it way from my head, and my 
cap saved my head by a small fraction of an inch. My hands were 
right badly burned and I had to go to the hospital. 
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«phat bar of stecl cuts off and burns anything it wraps around, 
ncc I saw a bar get loose and burn a man's leg clear off. 

«There have been a lot of improvements in this process and many 
safety devices have been devcloped, so it is not as dangerous as it 
used to be, but it is still a dangerous job and it is hard to get men to 
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all 
«wouldn’t gloves help?” I asked. 

“No, they might catch on fire,” he replied. “And you can do the 
„ob better with bare hands, as they are sensitive to feel when any- 
thing goes wrong with the bar in the rolls or as it comes out.” 

] have been with Ernie on some hazardous assignments, and never 

nave J seen him run away from danger. 
He was born in Atlanta in 1915. His mother was a seamstress 
who belonged to the ILGWU, “and when they struck, she struck.” 
His father was a machinist. One of his brothers became a Baptist 
minister— AN my folks are Baptists"—and was a Chaplain in the 
European Theater during World War II. 

Ernie's first job was as a messenger, in 1932, the same year when 


he went as far as Fredericksburg, Virginia, on the Hunger March l 


on Washington. 

He had completed the eighth grade, and after a stay in the Civilian 

Conservation Corps he got out to continue his education. He had 
peen sending his mother twenty-five dollars a month out of his total 
earnings of thirty dollars in CCC, and it was not long before her 
need for support sent him back to work. In 1934 he took a job as 
porer in the Hoop Mill of the Atlantic Steel Company. 
His starting pay was 19 cents an hour. After turns on the cotton 
tie buckle machine, and as a troughboy, strander, and lay-over man, 
pe became a finisher. This was the top-rated job in the plant, except 
for roller. 

“Talk about a union started in 1939,” Ernie said. “There was all 
sorts of intimidation and coercion against the movement. They even 
prought forth a newspaper picture showing John L. Lewis having 
peat up à man in Chicago. 

«Late that year, Sam Stephens passed out SWOC literature. Then 
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Philip Murray sent a full-time representative, Joc Gaither. The firs 
woman I saw at a union mecting was Lucy Mason.” 

In response to this, I said, '"The first time I saw you, Ernest, was 
in Gaither's office. I was working on a news story about the strike, 
Gaither told me not to go on the picket line, because it was rough, 
Of course, when I left the office I drove directly to the picket line, 
parked my car, and went around talking to the men." 

It was a bitter strike. Striking for recognition, for its first contract, 
the local was forced to improvise its strategy and to act on impulse 
at times. Ernie recalls that one of the scabs, a white man namegq 
Grimes, got into the plant and out again through a sewer. 

“Four of us went to the mouth of the sewer to watch. After two 
days of waiting, the man was caught. I was not there at the time. The 
men brought him to me at the union office. We took the man to 3 
drive-in and bought him a coke. After we told him he wouldn’t be 
hurt if he kept quiet, we talked to him and found out everything we 
wanted to know about conditions inside the plant—the names of 
people scabbing, what departments were trying to operate, how 
much food they had to eat, and what kind of beds they were Sleeping 
on, how many women were coming in, and how they were com- 
ing in. 

“We talked to him about four hours, and then drove him to within 
two blocks of his home. We did him no damage, and he said that 
he would tell no one about this affair. 

“But apparently the police were waiting, because they swore out 
a warrant and arrested me no more than three hours later. I was 
carried to Fulton County Jail and sentenced to sixty days without 
bond by Judge Carpenter. The law firm of Presswood and Hall got 
me released two days later on two thousand five hundred dollars bail. 

*We had managed to keep trucks and railroad cars from deliver- 
ing food to the scabs inside the plant, until the company g9ot an in- 
junction against the railroad and made them put two cars of food on 
the company's spur track. 

“Just as the company sent out the dinkey engine to haul in the 
food, five hundred of us lined up in front of the cars. Fulton County 
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Police Captain Oliver and five or six other policemen stood on top 
of the cars with tear gas and sub-machine guns, 

“They said they had orders to get the food in, and they were going 
to do it. They brandished their sub-machine guns and threatened us 
with the tear gas. We wouldn’t move off the tracks, I told them that 
if anything happened, they might get some of us, but we would get 
some of them, too. 

«I sent word in to the company that if the cars were moved in, it 
would be over my dead body. In about fifteen minutes, the company 
sent back word to call it off. 'The food cars were shipped back to the 

ards.” 

There were other incidents, but the strike ended with recognition 
won for the union. The new contract was sub-standard on seniority, 
and needed other improvements, but it was only another ninety days 
before negotiations were reopened. 

«We were gradually realizing what the Negroes had meant to us in | 
the strike," Ernie continued. | 

«We had about six hundred Negro workers and about eight hun- | 
dred white. A handful of Communists kept up turmoil because of | 
the separate meetings, and, on the other hand, the Ku Klux Klan | 
was harassing us because of our close affiliation with the Negroes. 

«We wanted to do the right thing. White and colored were on the 

icket line together and worked together in the plant all the time. 
There ought to be just one meeting where everybody could come. 

«I realized strongly that we would have gone under without the | 
support of the Negro membership. Out of approximately six hun- | 
dred people who scabbed the plant, only twelve or fourteen were | 
colored. If the Negroes had gone in to work, our strike would have | 
peen lost. I repeatedly told this to the membership, and gradually | 
the situation began to change. | 

«When the members voted to abandon separate meetings, it Was 
the real thing. All of us had learned a lesson that can never be for- | 
cotten." | 

There is a happy postscript to the bitterness of the 1941 strike at 
Atlantic Steel. 
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This story was told me by both R. S. Lynch, president of the CO 
pany, and W. H. Crawford, director of the United Steclworker, 
America in this district. During the Atlanta Community Chest Ca 
paign of 1951, Mr. Crawford and Mr. Lynch spoke to the plant, 
employees in behalf of the Community Chest—both took the Ocean, 
sion to speak of the excellent relations between management 
union. 

Thanks to the cooperation of company and union, the CMPloyeg, 
made top-notch records in contributing to the Community Chest 
in giving to the blood bank, and in buying war bonds. A laudate, 
editorial about these contributions in the Atlanta Journal gave credis 
to both union and company. 

Mr. Lynch said that cooperation by the workers had made it Pos. 
sible in 1951 to reach the largest production in the history of the 
Atlantic Steel Company. As a nee the company is greatly expand. 
ing the capacity of the plant. Five hundred new men will be em. 
ployed. 

In recognition of the union’s cooperation, the National Labo, 
Relations Board's help will not be required in order to extend the 
bargaining unit to cover all employees. All present employees wil 
be advanced according to seniority. 


^ 


ang 


W.H. Crawford 


One of the outstanding union stalwarts in SWOC's history in the 
South is a tall, fine-looking man with iron gray hair and blue eyes... 
William H. Crawford. When I think of the formative years of the 
United Steelworkers in the Birmingham area, I think of Bill Craw. 
ford. Believing there would be an interesting story here, I asked him 
to tell me about his experiences. This is his story. There is a tinge 
of wholesome pride in Bill Crawford’s voice as he says: “My father 
was a pioneer who helped organize the coal mines. I was born in the 
Hocking Valley, Ohio, in 1888 and entered the coal mine at the 
age of thirteen. At sixteen I was an official in my local union. 

“J quit the coal mine and started working in steel in Cambridge, 
Ohio, in 1909. I was then twenty-one. I stayed in Cambridge until 
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1914, when I moved to Warren, Ohio, and became a member of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Stecl, and Tin Workers. I served 
as president of three stecl lodges, as they were called, of the Amal- 
gamated, and served two terms as president of the Trumbull County 
Trades Council, AF of L. I was a delegate to two national conven- 
tions of the Amalgamated and to five conventions of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor. 

“I moved to Birmingham in March, 1926. There was no labor 
movement worthy of the name in the steel industry at that time; con- 
sequently no union whatever existed in the Tennessee Coal, Iron, 
and Railroad Company in the Birmingham District.” 

Impetus was given union organization by the passage of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 with its Section 7-A provid- 
ing that employees “shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing.” Having 
nothing to turn to in the way of real collective bargaining the men 
seized upon the “Employee Representation Plan” offered them by 
the employers. The unions hoped that they could use this plan as a 
means of turning the workers’ minds to genuine collective bargain- 
ing. Indeed, they felt that there was a mandate from the New Deal 
for them to utilize this means of building unions. But the promise of 
help in bringing about genuine collective bargaining through the 
company unions was a vain shadow. The big corporations, including 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, moved in adroitly and began 
to capture this opportunity to plant company unions among their 
employees. 

Mr. Crawford says, “The company imposed the company unions 
—called the Employees Representation Plan—on the workers. No 
one was asked to sign anything expressing approval. No officers were 
elected, no meetings of workers were held, no dues were collected, 
All that the workers were asked to do was to vote for representatives 
once a year. After the election the workers had absolutely no con- 
trol over the representatives. 

“I was appointed by the old Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers as the first labor organizer ever to attempt 
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dustrial Union Council from May, 1937, to April, 1945. " ‘Shy, 
office and home were moved to Atlanta. My territory COVers len h 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and part Bf tee 
Kentucky.” | “the, 

When the master agreement between the United States Ste 
poration and the United Steelworkers of America was s; 


- neg ` Or, 
came operative in the plants of the TCI. Since then the steg? It 


LL : Q 

in Birmingham have shared in the many bencfits won throug, C 

negotiations of company and management. Sh the 
In the eleven years Mr. Crawford has lived in Atlanta he 


the confidence of his fellow citizens. Among his Offices, he is à i Won 
ber of the Board of Trustees, Greater Atlanta Communit Men, 
vice-president, Atlanta School of Social Work; and on the bo Nese. 
the Atlanta Urban League. 

In October, 1951, C. H. Gillman declined to run a ain fo 
office of president of the Georgia State Industrial Union Con the 
Mr. Crawford was elected to the presidency of the Council, ea neil, 
tinues his full-time job of director of Steelworkers, District 35 Con, 

One of Mr. Crawford's satisfactions is that young Bill is à memp 
of the CIO staff in the South. = 

When Carey Haigler, CIO Alabama state director, learneg t 
this book was being written he said he would like to pay a tribute n 
it to his old friend Bill Crawford. I quote a few paragraphs from thi 
appreciation: . 


Of 


The part played by Bill Crawford in organizing the steel industr . 
Alabama and the South can hardly be over-stated. He had workeg in 
the coal mines and steel plants in his home state, Ohio, and wag Ene 
of the few men in Alabama familiar with the old AF of L Amalgamateg 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. He became one of the 
first, if not the first man to sign a card in the Stecl Workers Organizing 
Committee, which commenced its campaign in the late thirties. 

Bill went on a number of dangerous missions during his work in 
Alabama. He was in and out of Gadsden often—the toughest town in 
the CIO organizing campaign. Owing to his frank and honest efforts 
to work for the organization of working men into real collective bar. 
gaining unions, and also his outstanding activities in behalf of justice 
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a matter of “guess and wonder." There was only onc solution to the 
problem: organization, Charlie became a ducs-paying member of 
the AF of L Soap & Glycerine Workers, threw himself into the 
struggle to unite his fellow cmployces, and found himself their 
elected leader, at the age of twenty-two, when the plant was success. 
fully organized. 

Results in the plant spoke for themselves—and another devote 
unionist had been born. 

Now, let Charlie tell the rest of his story. It begins two years 
later: 

“Big things were just beginning to happen when I went to work 
for Bethlehem Steel. My job was as electrician in the coke ovens 
department of Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point plant. 

“This was in the middle of that historic time when the SWOC. 
CIO was engaged in its tremendous job of setting up one industria] 
union for the whole steel industry. The newspapers were full of it, 
Everybody from the President of the United States to the head of 
the NAM had something to say about it. College professors were 
coining new terms to describe it. They called it ‘one of the most 
significant sociological developments of the twentieth century'—and 
some of them called it ‘the last step on the road to hell.’ Out at the 

lant, we didn’t have much time to worry about what was said, or 
what the college professors called it. We had work to do, and it was 
time to do it. 

“Tt was a while later that the CIO opened its drive in the South, 
but I think it is interesting to note that four of the leading figures 
in the Bethlehem organizing campaign have been or are now leaders 
in the South. Topmost was courageous Van A. Bittner, who died 
with his boots on in 1949. There were also John V. Riffe, formerly 
Van’s good right arm, and now CIO southern director; Lorne Nelles, 
present assistant to John Riffe, and John Ramsay, director of com- 
munity relations for the southern drive. 

"It was a stirring and provocative job to organize Bethlehem Steel, 
It took almost five years to overcome the legal—and illegal—ob- 
stacles that were placed in the path of SWOC, but the all-important 
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NLRB clection was won in September, 1941, In thc intervening 

cars, I had served as shop steward and chairman of the coke ovens 
department, rccording secretary of the SWOC local 1224 (now 
USA locals 2609 and 2610), delegate to the union's 1940 Confer- 
ence in Chicago, and division chairman and grievance chairman in 
the coke ovens, blast furnaces, gas engine department, and electrical 
repair shop. 

“Then, in 1942, I took employment with the Atlantic Steel Com- 

any in Atlanta, Georgia. After several months of active member- 
ship in the Steelworkers local, serving on the plant grievance and 
bargaining committee, I took my first full-time union job with the 
Textile Workers, who needed a man for Georgia director. Shortly 
thereafter, I went on the International staff of the CIO Ship Yard 
workers as an organizer for South Georgia and Florida. In 1943, 
j settled down for a while to service the local at the Merrill Stevens 
yard in Jacksonville, after we won our NLRB election and nego- 
tiated the local’s first contract. Just a few months before I went into 
the army, 1 was assigned to the Chattanooga, Tennessee, area of the 
Steelworkers. 

«They say that the army 'separates the men from the boys.' I don't 
know that it's a lot different in the labor movement. Different as the 
two are in fact, the basic psychology is the same. Either you shoul- 
der your responsibilities for yourself and your fellow human beings, 
or you take the short, selfish view and protect your own hide. You 
find both kinds of folks in both places. 

«After fourteen months in northern France and Central Europe, 
where I saw 158 days of combat duty and won two battle stars, I 
came back to Atlanta to go to work for W. H. Crawford, director 
USA District 35, exactly a week before the 1946 steel strike. I was 
assigned to do service and administrative work for all steel locals in 
the Atlanta area. You might call that *out of the frying pan into the 
gre,’ but that’s where I've been ever since—and where I'd be hon- 
ored to stay—in the struggle for the equal rights and opportunities 
of all my fellow Americans. 

«Dd like to point out just one way in which the Steelworkers have 
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acted to carry out that philosophy. In 1949, the workers in Atlantig 
Stecl Company were forced on strike after bargaining at the table 
failed to gain a much-needed insurance and pension program. White 
we were on the bricks, the national union set a pension pattern Wit} 
Bethlehem Steel which compelled Atlantic to come across With an 
offer. 

“What they offered was a hundred dollar a month minimum Pen. 
sion for white employees with twenty-five years service, and eight 
dollars for Negro employces with the same service. It was one of th, 
happiest moments in my life when the local union members righi 
here in Atlanta, Georgia, refused to accept such a discriminatg 
offer. They turned it down flatly, and in the end, we won a hun. 
dred dollars for everybody. That, to me, is democracy in action. 

“Another victory we are proud of involves a legal battle that Went 
on for years and years. When the NLRB election was won by th, 
union at Atlantic in 1941, a stenographic error was made in the 
filing of the official form, which resulted in the certification of the 
local, rather than both the local and the national union of which it 
was a part. This meant that the union’s district director and inter, 
national representatives were excluded from full participation in 
bargaining. 

“The company used every legal device in the book to keep the 
error from being corrected. Attorneys were used by the carload to 
prevent the NLRB from recognizing the error. Finally, in 1950... 
nearly ten years later—the union maneuvered a plant election tg 
determine the issue. Did the workers really want the national union 
to make bargaining decisions for them? (The company naturally 
tried to insinuate that such an idea was outlandish.) The election 
resulted in a tremendous victory for the union by a margin of twelve 
to one. So, after years of legal tightrope walking, the company wag 
forced to admit the mistake." 

Thats the end of Charlie's story, but I can't let it end without a 
final comment. As a Catholic, the father of two children, he takes 
his place in his community and church life as an individual. Ang 
as president of the Atlanta Industrial Union Council, he carries his 
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pany union the credit for getting him back to work. This he flay 
refused to do, saying "I'll crawl out of Alabama on my hands ang 
knees before I will take the job and give the company union th | 
credit for it." ) 

"After hanging around in a practically unemployed capacity fop  . 
about eighteen months, I managed to get a job with the Soil Conse,  - 
vation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and was cmployeg 
there for about six years. 

“Then I went to work as field representative of the United Steg]. 
workers in Birmingham in February, 1942. When the United Mine 
Workers withdrew from the CIO in 1942, I was appointed assistant 
regional director of CIO, and secretary-treasurer of the Alabama 
CIO Council. 

“Almost immediately after my appointment as field representative 
of the United Steelworkers of America, I inherited some tough as. 
signments. At the Holt, Alabama Blast Furnaces leased by TCI anq 
R. R. Company, I assisted in a small way in winning the first NLRB. 
conducted election in that company's plants. This was probably one 
of the first elections in U. S. Steel’s mills. Newly elected director, 
R. E. Farr, of District 36 United Steelworkers was a tower of 
strength at Holt. He also played an important role in the campaign 
at Republic Steel. 

* A short time later we won bargaining rights in the Birmingham 
Thomas Plant of Republic Steel. This was close and determined by 
a check of membership cards against the company’s payroll. Once 
again I was present at the winning count. 

“For a short time I assisted Tim Flynn in the highly successful 
campaign at TCI's main plants in the Birmingham District. 

"In mid-summer of 1942, I was notified by Alabama Regional 
Director Beddow that I was being assigned to Gadsden and that our 
main objective was the organization of Republic Steel in that city, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and the plant of the Dwight 
Manufacturing Company were also on the agenda. 

"Reluctantly I journeyed to Gadsden with the feeling that it could 
possibly be my last earthly undertaking, for Gadsden was consid- 
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ered to be a tough anti-CIO town. After a sensational mob action 
that saw President Sherman Dalrymple of the Rubber Workers 
beaten almost to death on the courthouse steps in downtown Gads- 
den, union representatives led a rather precarious existence in that 
district. John House, a representative of the United Rubber Work- 
ers, had been beaten severely in September of 1941. William Dunn 
of the Steelworkers had been shot at, and Will Watts, also of the 
steelworkers, had been threatened on several occasions and jailed 
once or twice on trumped up charges. 

“Morton Elder of the Steelworkers was my predecessor in Gads- 
den and had built some semblance of organization under trying cir- 
cumstances. Despite this, after winning a strike and an NLRB 
election at the Birmingham Slag Company plant in September, 1941, 
there Was not a single collective bargaining agreement between any 
CIO affiliate and any company in the Gadsden area at the time of 
my assignment. 

“After getting acquainted with my task I found Louise D. Yates 
working part-time for the Steelworkers. William W. Cherry, A. C. 
Burttram, and Robert McGruder, along with myself, were the staff. 
We met with some immediate success and found about four hundred 
ynion men ready and determined to organize CIO unions in 
Gadsden. 

«Another thing that helped a great deal was a change in attitude 
toward CIO on the part of Mayor J. Herbert Meighan. Mr. Meighan 
had been angered by repeated efforts on the part of some of the 
industrialists to usurp his authority as mayor of Gadsden. At a read- 
ily granted interview he told me that he would be impartially fair to 
both sides and that promise was kept one hundred per cent. 

“The success at Republic caused the Textile Workers Union to 
send Helen Gregory, Ted Thomas, ‘Pat’ (Margaret) Knight, and 
Elmer Daugherty to Gadsden, and a successful campaign was in- 
augurated at Dwight Manufacturing Company. Pressure from work- 
ers at the Goodyear plant caused the Rubber Workers to send 
‘Jimmie’ Jones to Gadsden for a fast and furious campaign that also 
proved highly successful. 
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"| was appointed to the U. S. Steel Wage Rate Commission ang 
left town before any success was attained. The real credit gocs tg 
those mentioned above and the many good, tried, and truc union 
members in Gadsden and Etowah County who, after all, made the 
real sacrifice." 

During the turbulent years of organizing in Gadsden I was in the 
city several times, but never at the time of violence. I saw John 
House a few days after he was almost killed by the group of men 
who went to his office, slugged him on the head, and left him lying 
in a pool of blood. He told me that he had never seen any of his 
attackers, and thought they were brought in from outside to do away 
with him. 

As the unions gained in strength, public opinion softened toward 
them. Then came the signing of agreements between the large stee] 
and rubber companies and the national unions, of which Carey 
Haigler has spoken. There were still rough spots, but management 
and labor relations steadily improved. 

In the spring of 1946 a notable occasion took place in Gadsden. 
The United Rubber Workers, then under contract with the Good- 
year Company, celebrated the third anniversary of securing bargain- 
ing rights by giving a banquet to representatives and officers of other 
unions, and officials of the Republic Steel Company, Goodyear. 
Rubber, and the Dwight Manufacturing Company (textiles). Com- 
munity leaders were also invited. 

From all reports, that was a happy occasion and everyone seems 
to have congratulated everyone else. Gadsden is conspicuous among 
a number of cities which have had to pass through a period of battle 
wherein industrialists tried to beat down unions by violence, but 
finding that this would not pay, finally emerged into sane manage- 
ment-labor relations through collective bargaining agreements. After 
that came the steady process of replacing battle with peace, law, and 
order. 

At the time of the celebration Allan Swim was publicity director 
of the CIO Organizing Committee. His curiosity was aroused and he 
spent several days in Gadsden seeing representative people in civic, 
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fraternal, business, trade, and church groups. The consensus wag 
(hat. the higher wages flowing from the union agreements meant 
millions of new moncy to Gadsden every year. The economic life- 
plood of the wholc city and its surrounding area was stimulated by 
this increased purchasing power. 

Marked also was the appreciation of a new status for union people 
because of their interest in the total welfare of the city. These men 
and women through their union meetings learned more than ever 
pcforc of the needs of their community, and the part they could 
take in making it a better place in which to live. Some of them were 
elected to the city council, while other union members served on city 
and social welfare boards. Some of the ministers testified that instead 
of the unions taking people away from the churches, they were mak- 
ing it more possible for working people to attend church and con- 
tribute to 1ts support—better wages did that. 
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pAUL CHRISTOPHER, AN “OLD” YOUNG FRIEND 


The first young friend I made in the 1937 southern drive of the 
CIO was Paul R. Christopher of South Carolina. We met in Steve 
Nance's office in Atlanta, for Paul was then with the Textile Workers 
Union. Our friendship has deepened through the years and I have 
worked with him in many places. I am glad this book gives me op- 

ortunity to pay him tribute. 

After the election of Estes Kefauver to the U. S. Senate in 1948, 
the Knoxville Journal, speaking editorially, declared that the people 
of Tennessee had swapped Ed Crump for Paul Christopher as their 
political dictator. Though this is a false statement, it reflects the truth 
of CIO's growth among Tennessee's industrial workers and its mem- 
bers’ increasing political awareness during the eight years Paul had 
then served as CIO director in the “Volunteer State." 

The editorial also, unconsciously, pays tribute to Christopher's 
ability and astuteness in drawing together opposing forces in a com- 
mon and good cause. Undoubtedly, Paul Christopher had been the 
most powerful single force in bringing Tennessee's industrial unions 
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aero ad the iron smelter at Rockwood. These beatings were 
M, successful organization at both places. Paul was in 


m wg K-25 atomic installation at Oak Ridge was organized in 
1ajor Tennessee campaign following the creation of CIO's 
m first "Organizing Committee in 1946. The Aluminum Company 
rica at Alcoa, with over 7000 employees (11,000 during 
af " ir ID, was organized first by the Aluminum Workers, but 
" voted to affiliate with the United Steelworkers. Alcoa is now 
in ; solidly organized. | 
amos Christopher attributes CIO’s success in Tennessee to the able 
f. ho have been developed throughout the state, and others 
5 have been assigned to that state by national unions. ( 
w Paul and his staff are persistent. They never give up. Witness the 
«cory at the Bemis Cotton Mill on the fifth election. There are 
;umbers of other places where three and four organizing drives and 
dections Were required before CIO unions won bargaining rights. 
There are good reasons CIO as an organization and its nearly 
100,000 members and leaders are respected in Tennessee. One of 
hose reasons is Paul Revere Christopher. 
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GrovER HATHAWAY, MEATPACKERS’ MAN 


Grover Hathaway’s story which follows makes an introduction 
hardly necessary. He is one of the small group of men who woke up 
to the need for unions early in his career and cast his lot with the 
labor movement. 

I remember him in my early years in Georgia as he helped build 
unions wherever and whenever he had a chance. Whether it was 
steelworkers in the Southern Spring Bed Company or quarry work- 
ts or others, Mr. Hathaway put his hand to the task. His long, hard, 
untiring efforts in organizing meatpackers in the southern states is 
his most notable achievement. He has been cooperative with CIO 
ions as a whole and helped in the formative days and later in the 
Com of the Atlanta Industrial Union Council and the State 
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man away. But not a soul seemed to stir. Soon I could stand iln 
longer and, inasmuch as ] was standing amidst a pile of bricks aboy d 
fifteen feet away, I heaved a brick at the foreman, catching him b 
the back of the head and laying him out cold. There they | AY the 
Negro whom the foreman had beaten and kicked unconscious anq 
the foreman whom I had knocked unconscious with the brick, 

“Of course, there was an immediate uproar and consternation 
because | did not stop at throwing one brick. | threw several more 
at the foreman as he lay there, giving full vent to my wrath unti 
another workman caught me by the arms and held me. 

“An ambulance was called. Typical of the discrimination at Work. 
an ambulance representing a white service was first to arrive, AL 
though both men lay there, this ambulance driver would not take 
the Negro to the municipal hospital despite the fact that this Same 
hospital took care of both white and Negro patients in differen, 
sections. 

“This was one time when it was of great benefit to me that I Wag 
the son of another foreman and the step-grandson of the superintep_ 
dent of the job. 

“Later I was to have some of the white workers come to me 
sheepishly and admit they thought that I had done right in attackin 
the foreman. Needless to say from that time on I was received as 4 
friend by the Negro people; and when later I was assigned to Work 
as a brickmason, my father took me to one elderly Negro craftsman 
and asked him if he would teach me how to lay brick. This Negro, 
who is now dead and gone, could neither read nor write, nor could 
he belong to a labor union. But he was recognized as a master in hi. 
trade. I give full credit to this Negro brickmason for teaching me, 
to the extent that later I had no trouble in getting myself apprenticed 
and becoming a member of the brickmasons local of the AF of r. 
There, however, I suffered from the antiquated regulations of the 
Brickmasons Union, which held rigidly to the premise that an ap- 
i ast until he had served three 
years’ apprenticeship. These same union members thought nothing 
of demanding that I do a full day’s work, on jobs requiring th, 
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"bi 41 of full mason, withi m 
aical skill ot a In a year after I began servi 
tech venticeship. Needless to say the apprentice pay was ng 
ny ê pelow the full-scale rate. — 
ut the age of seventeen I married, and within a few months lik 
possan of others, was lured to Florida by the promise of fui 
at exceptionally good wages. There I worked for less than o 
wor, pefore I fell off a double scaffold and fractured several ^ 
in my back. I was advised by the physician that once "t 
ihe hospital I would never be able to do any work which required 
"" constant bending and phyiscal labor of professional brickma- 
found the doctors were right. As a result I was forced to 
her work. Among the many jobs I held was that of a taxi- 


ebr ae 


ons. I 


cab driver. l 
«[ was discharged twice from the Yellow Cab Company because 


of my attempts to organize the drivers into a union. Later the Yel- 
iow Cab Company and the Black & White Cab Company of Atlanta 
were amalgamated and again attempts were made to organize the 
árivers into a union. This time the effort was successful. Due to the 
fact that I had accepted another job some two months before the 
completion of the union, I was not a member at the time the organ- 
ization was granted a charter and negotiated the first contract. How- 
ever, the group of drivers, in appreciation of the work I had done 
while working with them, granted me an honorary membership in 
the local union. 

“My next contact with unions as such was in 1935, while I was 
working at the Southern Spring Bed Company. This was during the 
era of the NRA. The Upholsterers’ Union of the AF of L made 
attempts to organize the workers of the Southern Spring Bed Com- 
pany. Like many others, I joined the union, attended several meet- 
ings, and heard a number of speeches. But immediately the NRA 
p declared illegal the representative of the Upholsterers’ Union 
— from the scene and nobody could find where he had 
at wn in 1937 that one B. T. Judd, a field representative of the 

tkers Organizing Committee came to Atlanta and began 
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4 Company to them, and called upon them to look at their 

nands and think of the conditions which prevailed at the plant 
are h we worked. Not being used to public Speaking at that time 
^ ite sure that my speech Was crude and sometimes incoherent, 
oa theless there were just a few minutes before the workers were 
g in unison with me. My talk seemed to have broken the ice 


poutin 
j we were there for at least another two hours. It seemed that 


„verybody wanted to talk at once. 

«A meeting Was agreed upon, to be held the following week. As 
ve left the hall, B. T. J udd ranged up alongside me and said, ‘Boy, 
you are going to be president of this local union and if you keep on 
ike you were going tonight you are going somewhere in the labor 
movement. Little did I know how prophetic his words were to be. 

“At the next meeting of the group I was elected president and a 
committee was formed to contact the management of the Southern 
Spring Bed Company to present our demands for recognition. 

“It was With some trepidation the following morning that I led 
the committee into the office of the superintendent, who greeted us 
with a rather surly growl and inquired the nature of our business. 
When informed of our reasons for being there, he threw one of the 

tantrums for which he was famous, ordered us out of his office and 
threatened that if we did not go quickly enough he would kick us 
out. As a result of this reception we held another meeting later that 
week. We took a strike vote and came to the conclusion that, at the 
appointed date and time, the committee would again contact the 
local management, and if the reception was similar to the previous 
one we would advise the management that we were going on strike. 
“We met with management and our reception was different only 
lo the extent the superintendent was even more vicious than before. 

When we advised him that as the result of his denial and action we 
would be forced to call the workers out on strike, he assured us in 
his own inimitable language that he would see us in Hades, and that 

f we went on strike every man who went out would lose his job. 

Needless to say we struck and for five weeks the company, aided and 

abetted by hired thugs, the entire Atlanta police department, the 
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ention for what is now the United Packinghouse Workers 


na 
„nal con 


Americas ` ait f 
( “when I came on the staft of PWOC in 1940 we had less than 


ree hundred members, all of whom were in three plants in Bir- 
ningham, Alabama, ^ have seen the district now known as District 
9 of the United Packinghouse Workers of America grow from that 
are to à district representing between five thousand and seven 
thousand dues-paying members, covering at this writing seventy-five 
plants and thirty-five local unions. And even now, after a little over 
ren years, I feel that we have only scratched the surface of the po- 
ential organizing possibilities in this district. I have seen our inter- 
national union grow from a few scattered thousands to a member- 
ship of approximately two hundred thousand members. The UPWA 
s now rated among the ten major international unions within the 
CIO. 
“In 1948 the United Packinghouse Workers of America under- 
took to lick the Big Four packers alone, having been double-crossed 
by the Amalgamated Meatcutters Union, AF of L. Although we 
were not successful in getting the wage increase for which we had 
gone on strike, we did weld ourselves into a union which, because 
of our policies and principles, we believe, is second to none in 
solidarity and the ability to work together within the ranks of CIO 
international unions. 

“It has been my privilege to go into cities and towns in the south- 
em states and establish local unions in areas which had never before 
seen an active union. It has been my pleasure to help the workers 
Negotiate contracts which in turn have resulted in making it possible 
for those same Workers, who once went to work afoot or on bicycles, 
to ride to work in good used or new automobiles. I have seen them 
leave hovels in which they at one time were forced to live and move 
nto decent houses. I have seen them change from tired, careworn 
Pri With a lack of lustre in their eyes to trim, € 
i se health was so much better because contract con ' 

*d them to take care of themselves and their families adequately. 

Yt seen old discrimination practices cast to the side, and workers 
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pather Ireely regardless of race, sex, color, or nationality to discuss 
their problems within their plant and their union, 

"When I compare this to the days of the carly forties, when police 
officers, deputy sheriffs, and such groups considered it an cveninp 
sport to break up a union meeting simply because there were white 
and Negro people gathering in the same hall, I feel that we have 
come a long way. 

“I have heard the plaintive cries of management as we forced 
them to eliminate practices of discrimination and prejudice because 
of race, sex, color, and creed. 1 have seen men killed and women 
and children beaten because of their loyalty and devotion to prin. 
ciples of unionism. 

“While I recognize that we have come a long way toward organ. 
izing labor, particularly in the South, we still have a long hard road 
to go before we can consider that real progress has been made, 
Nevertheless, as I look back upon those last ten years, I consider 
every night that I lost sleep and every mile that I traveled worth 
while. However, it is not our position to look backward. It is our 
job to look forward, and to build and to build and to work until all 
workers have become a part of this great labor movement." 


ERNEST PUGH AND THE VIRGINIA TOUCH 


In Virginia the sense of ancestry is so deep that even legislative 
committees heckle witnesses as to their birthplace and residence, 
This is particularly true in matters related to labor unions. I had 
heard that my good friend, Ernest B. Pugh, CIO director of Virginia, 
had had some funny experiences along these lines. So the next time 
I saw him I asked about them. This is what he told me: 

«I was one of the speakers at a legislative committee hearing in 
Richmond, and observed that the first CIO speakers were challenged 
as to their birthplace and residence. If they could not qualify as 
Virginians, they were called ‘foreigners’ or ‘Yankees.’ Anticipating 
this, when I was introduced as a speaker for a certain bill, I began 
by saying: 

“As ancestry seems to be important here I will briefly give mine 
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years. (Paul Christopher, ‘Tennessee CIO director, is also a counci| 
member and devoted friend of the school.) As always when at this 
school ] saw it as a seedbed of democracy and rejoiced that it had 
survived financial and other troubles to continue holding its lipht 
aloft there on the Cumberland Mountain top. Highlander’s name 
has appeared several times in this book, and since it now appears 
again, l take this opportunity to refer to its interesting background. 

Dr. Lillian Johnson of Memphis, well known educator, after 
retiring from her college teaching, moved to her modest summer 
place two miles from Monteagle, Tennessee, and made it her year. 
round residence. She developed the place as a community center for 
the mountain people of that neighborhood. 

Myles Horton had spent some time studying in the Union Theo. 
logical Seminary and found himself more and more wanting to apply 
his religion to improving conditions for industrial workers anq 
farmers. In 1932 he heard that Dr. Johnson was going to retire from 
her community center work and might be interested in finding some 
one who would take over the program. 

So Myles approached Dr. Johnson. She was interested and sug- 
gested that he take over the center for one year on a probationary 
basis. This he did and later enlarged the community center into 
Highlander Folk School. Several young men with high ideals as. 
sisted, but the two who remained for any length of time were Ralph 
Tefferteller, who was there for a considerable period, and Dr. James 
A. Dombrowski. Dr. Dombrowski had graduated from Union Theo. 
logical Seminary and Emory University, before he joined the staff 
in 1932. He remained at Highlander ten or twelve years, until he 
took up other work. 

The philosophy of the school can be judged by the following 
quotation, taken from the Highlander Statement of Purpose: 


The times call for an affirmative program, based on a positive goal, 
An army of democracy deeply rooted in the lives, struggles, and tradi. 
tions of the American people must be created. By broadening the scope 
of democracy to include everyone . . . the army of democracy would 
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pighlander’s program prepares men and women to take an active 

im organizing and building strong, democratic unions. Students 
Lo about making parliamentary procedure work. They learn 
pout shop OF grievance committees and how they can help solve 
.oblems that may become serious threats to good union-manage- 
ment relations if they are not settled. In addition, they get informa- 
jon about many other matters that stimulate their interest in the 
world at large. Industrial workers are learning at Highlander to ap- 
reciate the problems of farmers—while farmers are achieving a 
petter understanding of labor unions. In race, in religious belief, in 
ectionalism, in world interest, southern men and women are learn- 
ing to understand and like people, regardless of their backgrounds 
or differences. 

Theory and practice are skilfully combined in workers' education 
in this union school. All over the South there are active, useful, 
union members applying what they have learned at Highlander. As 
one student wrote, summing up her experiences at the school: 

"High on top of the Cumberland mountains in Tennessee, near 
te litle village of Monteagle, lies the famous Highlander Folk 
School... . Everything at Highlander is high—its ideals, its stand- 
ards, and its purpose. The school is an experience in real democracy. 
+. It is Highlander's belief that democracy is not possible with only 
uncritical carrying out of orders from above, for there will be a com- 
mon willingness to sacrifice only if there is a common confidence 
that the benefits of the future will be for all.” 

First sessions for industrial workers at Highlander began in the 
fall of 1932. These sessions lasted several weeks and were attended 
by both union and non-union workers, coal miners, occasional 
farmers, and unemployed men, some of whom later on came back 
" union members and leaders. As the program developed, recrea- 
e activities among the neighborhood people increased and the 

ool became more and more of a community center. 
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Zylphia Horton, Myles’ wife, has been of great assistance in the 
development of Highlander, and particularly invaluable as a leader 
of group singing. Mrs. Horton has worked with the public schoo}, 
helping organize a parents" club, of which she is now president, to 
promote the school’s welfare. 

Mrs. Joanna Willimetz is in charge of the growing day nursery 
which has been an important factor in knitting Highlander into the 
lives of the people. “Joie,” as she is appropriately nicknamed, jg 
acting as executive of the school while Mr. Horton gives most of his 
time to directing the education program of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, CIO. The work with this progressive union jg 
a new Highlander project, with all expenses carried by the union, 

Emil Willimetz, husband of Joanna, operates the Film Service 
Center which serves unions and other groups with both picture 
stories and film strips. The Center has just completed a sound film 
strip, Of a New Day Begun, for the American Missionary Associa. 
tion’s Race Relations Department at Fisk University. Sound scripts 
have also been completed for the CIO's Southern Organizing Com- 
mittec and for another labor sponsor. 

During my recent visit to Highlander I saw Stewart Meacham, 
one of the finest products of the church and the labor movement, 
I had heard of him in his work with the National Labor Relations 
Board, but had only met him twice before, and briefly. He and his 
wife, Charlotte, were at Highlander for three months as a prepara. 
tion for going to India as missionaries of the Methodist Church to 
that nation's wretchedly poor and oppressed industrial workers. 

Mr. Meacham has an excellent background for this enterprise, 
His father was a Presbyterian minister and the son started out on the 
same path, graduating from Union Theological Seminary, and sery- 
ing as a minister in Alabama from 1934 to 1937. With the permis. 
sion of the Presbytery, Meacham then joined the southern staff of 
the National Labor Relations Board, remaining with that agency for 
nine years. In 1946, he left the NLRB to become labor advisor to 
Lt. General John R. Hodge in Korea, an office he held ten months. 
Returning from Korea in 1947 he shortly thereafter joined the sta 
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Chapter V1 


WORK AND COLOR 


EVER SINCE I was a young woman beginning to think about the 
South with its injustices and inequalities, I have thought that it is not 
the Negro who has held the region back, but rather the shadow of 
the Negro which lies dark and distorted in the white man’s mind. 

That shadow has produced strange illusions which in their turn 
caused a breakdown in democracy and a tortured history for the 
South. 

White people, in their fear, built protective barriers, so they 
thought, against the “encroachments of Negroes upon the special 
prerogatives of the whites.” What they really built were road blocks 
to democracy and justice and equal opportunity. In so doing, they 
hurt all the South and all the people. The evil weeds that grow from 
oppression, poverty, and ignorance spread in many directions. Trying 
to “keep the Negro in his place," the white man darkened and im- 
povezished the society in which he lived, and narrowed his own soul, 

Ít is because of the CIO's concern for minorities, as well as for 
economically depressed people, that I was drawn to it from its be- 
ginning. This movement offers more to southern progress than any 
other. Through the fifteen years of CIO in the South, convention 
resolutions on equality and opportunity for all have become solid 
achievements. 

The intangible—one might say spiritual—progress is equally real 
and even more important to a man's dignity and self respect. People 
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In the beginning all union organizers were white, Now Rg 
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j^ The time had passed when white union men banqueted 
„ed 0 N acto delegates fared as best they could, 
pile „r machinery of the union provides means of seeing that 

p inn ‘pers get justice without affront. The worker who feels 
vq ha d a square deal can go to an officer in the union, who 
y Ia p go to the top man of that union. Without any noise 
Jun the wrong is corrected. It has happened that the white 
pout dficet has been arrested and has gone to jail until bond was 

ae The colored workers look on with amazement, and are 
formis ed that this white man's union is their union too and they can 
anes look after their interests. 
pt is more, beyond the union boundaries, won for southern 
Negroes. At the time of the first National Labor Relations Board 
rearing in Columbus, Georgia, when the textile workers were to 
vte for or against the Textile Workers Union, I recall an elderly 
Negro man who as he approached the ballot box stood still and 
boked up at the flag above it. He was so moved that he burst 
forth, “Look at that flag. It is the sign our government is behind us. 
I never was a citizen in these United States until now because I 
never could vote until my government gave me that right today.” 

At a union council meeting I sat next to the secretary of a new 
local composed of Negro women—no white person was employed 
in the small plant. I asked the secretary what was the most important 
ling she had gained through the union. “Respect,” she replied in 
i flash. "The boss can’t come out in the plant any more and yell 
al Us, or fire us if we answer him. The union takes care of all that 
low,” 

Charlie Mathias has already told of the company which had long 
fought the union and more than 30 per cent of whose employees 
"ere Negroes, When they tried to split white from colored by offering 
bene pension for the colored considerably less than that for 
i " the union firmly refused the settlement. Indeed, the - 
ho E further than any organization I know in the Sout - 

B fair play and justice for minorities. Negro and white 
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organizers get in a car to make a long trip. En route the white men 
will see that the colored representatives get food. 

Sometimes the white people who want to know about the union 
ask for some onc to come to talk with them. Near Macon such a 
group. mostly white, sat waiting for the organizer. Finally a Negro 
organizer appeared, expressed his regret that the white man sent 
for could not come, suggested that the white people leave and he 
would address the Negroes. None of this nonsense for the white 
would-be members—they insisted that the Negro stay and holg 
their meeting—which he did. A union grew out of this meeting. 

Sometimes the plant management will refuse to meet with a bar. 
gaining or grievance committee if there are Negroes in it. The union 
represents all the workers and Negro participation is only fair, The 
white men stand by the colored until these situations are change, 

Out of all this have blossomed some of the most truly Christian 
attitudes it has been my joy to behold. 


There have been intangible spiritual values worked out jn the 
South as both races have managed to overcome the obstacles ta 
practicing democracy and achieved a finer measure of brotherhogg 

I have scen once deeply prejudiced white men throw off the 
fear and suspicion that made them question the CIO mandate of 
no discrimination. They have grown in stature as they met cach 
situation on these principles. 

I think Negro leadership is tolerant and understanding of th 
white man’s efforts to make things square for the Negro Worker. 
They realize that the white people are struggling to keep open rn 
doors and ease off the strain of these new and friendly relations e 

The stories of some of these Negro CIO leaders are told op th 
following pages. " 


WILLIAM DORSEY 


When I first met Mr. Dorsey he was working with Freg Pie 
then CIO director of Louisiana. These two were organizing in n. 
around New Orleans, and in Louisiana generally. ] Spoke hias, 
number of their union meetings in those early organizing days, a 
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community had been driven into fear and poverty. Their 
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they were unable to provide fot themselves propei Medical 


In my efforts to organize these workers, | planned ay 
program, to which the workers of the Stonewall Cotton Min 
children were invited. The bosses and the powers-that. v. 
attempt to conceal the fact that they were SP Resse lO such a Mi 
Thus. fear and tension gripped the neighborhood. 

Therefore, in order to offset this situation, | also invited the 
and the leading people of the community. knowing that p, m his, 
Ramsay could contribute greatly 1n this type of situation. ler , Cs 
invited him. | 
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OSCAR REESE THOMAS 


is the first Negro staff 
Oscar Reese Thomas was eii member 
United Steelworkers in the southern area. He won this 4 
in April, 1944, by his effective service 1n organizing 
his, Tennessee, when h 
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Mr. Thomas was born in Memphis, May 16, 1920, y - 
had an instinct for organizing people. for he aided in the d Videny 
of the Oliver Baptist Church in 1924, when he was only 
years old. He is still a member of that church, where 
secretary of the board of ushers and also served as 
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no longer work forty hours a week, but would have to make forty-six 
hours, 

"Overtime rates after that were less than the regular hourly rate 
i d 
regular daily hour's pay would get only (wenty-live. cents an hour 
for overtime. Sometimes they worked the men overtime with 
pay for the extra time except fifty cents to buy supper. 

"At the conclusion of the mecting in the basement we were tolg 
that if anyone did not like it he should speak then—for if there Were 
any rotten apples in the barrel they wanted to get rid of them there, 

“The company mecting in the basement answered a long question 
in my mind, because it showed the attitude bs the superintendent 
toward the colored employees who had been with the company a long 
time. I saw why we needed a union and what it could do for us. 

"There were many other things the company did that were not 
fair to the colored. The company had a practice that gave the 
colored a one-week vacation and the white two wecks. They also Lave 
a bonus twice a year, the colored receiving one-half the amount the 
whites received. They gave picnics, parties, and dances to the White 
employees and none for the colored. . 

“All these practices were equalized when the United Steelworkers 
came into the plants. From that time on, I took an active part in 
the union. 

“In Memphis as a whole, in most all locals the white and colored 
worked jointly in the same union. Sometimes these mixed unions 
had some colored officers, including the president. The first meeting 
I went to I was elected financial secretary. Later on they wanted 
to elect me as president. I objected, for this reason: to elect me 
president in place of the man who was holding that office, would 
make us lose him. In other words, he would quit the union. If he 
remained as president he would still have to abide by the decisions 
of the body, and 1 felt I was just as influential with the group a, 
he was. So I remained as financial secretary until I left to join the 
staff of the Steelworkers. 

“I want to speak about a spirit of religious devotion that is in 


of pay. For instance, men who worked for thirty-seven cents as c 
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york and ur" f the local uni i i 

„nions: ost ol e local unions have ministers among their 
A who work in the plant. One of these ministers will serv 
gern to the local, and open and close the meetings with 
4 - s part of the life of the union. : PTT 
ci „ame into the labor movement in the Steel Union under the 

ot Mr. Henderson and Mr. Watts. But our rapid progress 

Mr. Earl A. Crowder took over the Memphis ae for 
kers. Mr. Crowder got the steel locals to move their 
e down town, and also to affiliate with the Memphis 
| Union Council. 

944, I went on the staff of the Steelworkers’ Union. 
d to Chattanooga and since then I have traveled 
all over District 35, of which Mr. W. H. Crawford is director. 

“Since being on the staff, I have found that CIO has the most to 
fer the low-paid workers, especially in the South. This gives me 
jouble courage in trying to reach the colored brothers wherever I 
am assigned to work, for I know that the workers have all to gain 
ind nothing to lose in voting themselves into the CIO. 

“For the union is the only salvatioin of the working man, and the 
CIO is the only organization in the South that advocates, and has, | 
joint meetings of both races in any section they enter." 
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Jonn HENRY HALL 


John Henry Hall had to assume resp 
family early in life. He made a brave 
school education, but had to give it up to go 
by seeing the difficulties in bringing up 4 family, 
and has five children and three grandchildren. 

John Henry has seen what unions can do to 
sos economic basis and has thrown himself, he 

ping organize the unorganized. 
ver has been on the staff of the Packingho 
bette and feels that the union has done a great de 

r understanding and good relations between 
gto races, Here he tells his own story. 
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"I was born in Glascock County, Georgia. At the age of fifteen 
I moved with my family to Daytona Beach, Florida. I lived in New 
smyrna and Lake City, Florida, later. In 1929 I moved to Birming. 
ham, Alabama, and it was there that I joined my first local union, 
I lived in Birmingham until I was assigned to the UPWA staff and 
was transferred to Atlanta, Georgia. 

«| was working for the Alabama Packing Company, then located 
in Birmingham, at the time the CIO started its organizational cam- 
paign in the South in 1937. I was a butcher and was drawing what 
at that time represented the highest wages paid to any employee in 
the plant. However, even the highest wage in the Alabama Packing 
Company was hardly a suflicient amount to support me and my 
family. | 

“My first personal contact with the CIO was one day when one 
of the Steelworkers’ representatives drove a truck with a loud-speaker 
in front of our place and made a talk to the people at the plant, 
He appeared at the plant for about three consecutive days at the 
noon hour and talked to the workers while we were eating lunch, 
Soon after that a meeting was called and we formed a union. 

“The company engaged in their usual tactics and, although we had 
formed ourselves into a pretty strong group, they would not bargain 
with us in good faith and we were unable to negotiate a satisfactory 
agreement. In fact we had no contract. All that we had was a 
memorandum of agreement signed by the company stating what 
they would do. But frankly they would not even live up to that. 

“The union I belonged to was an Amalgamated local with mem- 
bership in the Armour Plant (the old Birmingham Packing Com- 
pany), the Star Provision Packing Company, and the Alabama 
Packing Company. We did not have a real union until, in 1940, 
Mr. G. R. Hathaway, who at that time was the only representative 
of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee in the South, 
was assigned to work with us in Birmingham. It was at this time 
that we began to build ourselves into a real strong union and began 
to take positive action. We of the Alabama Packing Company and 
the Star Provision Packing Company acquired our first signed con- 
tract in September, 1940. 
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private. It was nothing unusual for the deputies to come into our 
meetings and order the Negro officers, of whom I was one, from 
behind the desk. These deputies would say that in the state of 
Alabama and in the county of Jefferson they were never poing to 
allow ‘Niggers’ to sit behind desks and olliciate at meetings. For 
a period of several years we were harassed in this manner. However, 
eventually we were able to get our own union hall where we con- 
ducted mectings without segregation with a minimum of interference 
from the law-enforcement group in the city of Birmingham. 

“You can well understand that these were signal victories for us: 
(1) contracts as such; and (2) our ability to hold meetings without 

segregation and operate under the policy of CIO. It is a fact that 
| during these years CIO union meetings were the only places where 
segregation was not practiced. 1 know that in all AF of L meetings 
segregation existed and so far as I know, it Is practiced in most 
AF of L unions in Birmingham even until this day. 

“I served as an officer of the first local union set up by the Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Committee in the capacity of recording 
secretary. 1 served my local union as an officer until such a time as 
I was assigned as a full-time staff member. Prior to that assignment 
I served as a part-time organizer, and 1 am glad to say that by the 
end of 1943 we had all of the major packing companies in Birming- 
ham organized. In addition to my duties as recording secretary I 
served as a member of the negotiating committee and on the griev- 
ance committee of the Alabama Packing Company plant. I was also 
elected and served as a member of the executive board of the Bir- 
mingham Industrial Union Council, in the capacity of trustee. 

"Eventually I was assigned by Mr. Hathaway to Atlanta and I 
worked with him in organizing the Atlanta plants and many of the 
plants in South Georgia. It has been my pleasure to see the growth 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, from less 
than three hundred people with contracts in three plants in Birming- 
ham to a dues-paying membership in this District 9 of over five 
thousand members, some thirty-five local unions and approximately 
seventy-five contracts. I feel that our efforts have not been in vain 
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are to be adequately represented in truly democratic relations, and 
if industry-wide standards are to be maintained. 


This led to considerable correspondence and useful new contacts, 
A few ministers were indignant at my linking the church and the 
labor unions. On the other hand, it brought a few invitations to 
speak to church groups, and several ministers asked me to send 
them information about the unions to enable them to mention the 
message in their sermons on Labor-Day Sunday. The most significant 
response came from the chairman of the Social Service Commission 
of the Southern Baptist Church, Dr. Arthur James Barton, who was 
pastor of a leading church in Wilmington, N. C. Dr. Barton was 
long considered a leader in the Baptist Convention and as chairman 
of the Social Service Commission he was in a position to influence 
the entire body. 

He asked in his first letter if the Federal Council of Churches 
had sent me its Labor Day message for distribution. I replied no, 
I had bought 500 copies and distributed them myself, following a 
practice 1 had begun in Richmond. He expressed strong disapproval 
of the CIO and thought it was perhaps the duty of ministers to 
express their opinion in favor of the AF of L and against the CIO, 

I replied asking if he would refrain from any public comment 
until I had had an opportunity to talk with him. He consented to 
this and gave me an appointment between revival services he was 
holding near Wilmington. So that city became one of my chief 
objectives in my first long automobile trip. 

This was probably the most important contact with a minister 
that it was possible for me to make, and as I approached Wilmington 
that September afternoon in a humble frame of mind, I prayed for 
guidance in the coming interview. If I could not convince Dr. Barton 
of the values in the CIO, he might become a powerful opponent. 

Next morning I was at Dr. Barton's home at ten o'clock. While 
awaiting him my eyes fell on a fine picture of General Robert E. Lee. 
The tall, white-haired, elderly minister gave me a friendly greeting 
and before I plunged into the conversation, I told him how much I 
liked the General's picture, which I said was much better than the 
one that had hung on my family's sitting-room wall. 








r 


Churches In] 
pn parton was interested in this statement and expressed the 
scl admiration of General Lee, I told him that Lee and father's 
E Lucy Randolph, were first cousins, and there were varioug 
y tics Of kinship between him and both my mother and father, 
“yi that he beamed upon me and I was securely wrapped in the 
P nfederate flag. 
C The good man was pleased when J told him that as a boy, father 
rcd his famous cousin and used to listen in rapt attention as the 
al talked with the ladies of the houschold after their cvening 
2m Father said that Lee always withdrew to the parlor with the 
s dics when the other men remained in the dining room talking over 
heir wine. The General said he preferred the company of the “fair 
ex." Of course, I told Dr. Barton that father and all of his brothers 
were in the Confederate Army. 

There was a spark of congeniality that made the talk with Dr. 
garton a pleasant one. He listened with interest to what I said about 
» CIO and frankly told me that his opinion of it was based on local 
newspapers and occasional magazine articles. He had never before 
met a representative of industrial unions. He promised to read litera- 
iure if I would send it to him, and to keep an open mind about 
the CIO. 

We talked about the ministers I knew in the Baptist churches 
and the Episcopalians he knew. He was incredulous when I told 
nim that considerable research on my part had not revealed Southern 
Baptist Convention action endorsing the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively. He was sure I was wrong, for he remem- 
pered the year that such a resolution had been adopted and had had 
a part in it. He promised to verify this, and if indeed no such action 
had been taken he would get the Social Service Commission to take 
up the matter at the next Convention. 

Just before the 1938 Convention, Dr. Barton wrote me, “I think 
ou are going to like the Convention resolution on collective bargain- 
ing that will be adopted at Richmond." Soon after that I received 
from him a copy of the aforesaid resolution. The Baptists said: 


We recognize the right of labor to organize and to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining to the end that labor may have a fair and living wage, 
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such as will provide nor only for the necessities of life, but for recreation, 
pleasure, and culture. (Italics mine.) 
The Southern Baptist Church had moved most slowly in adopting 
a resolution on labor's right to organize, but when they moved, 
though acting last, they gave the best of all. 

From that time on until his death a few years later, Dr. Barton 
used to call me when he was in Atlanta, and we had lunch together, 
I have missed this pleasant friendship. 


MINISTER-ORGANIZER 

In looking for the beginning of CIO unions in the South, I went 
to sce my friend Reverend Charles W. Webber, of Richmond, 
Virginia. Charlie is not old in years or ideas, but he is rich in his 
understanding of the needs of working people and why they should 
organize. He is still a Methodist minister and occasionally holds 
services. He is on the staff of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, and president of the Virginia Industrial Union Council. 

While teaching at the Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
Dr. Webber first became interested in the labor movement and in 
consequence spent much time in volunteer organizing. He was so 
successful in this work that when there was a hard nut to crack in 
Richmond, the Amalgamated requested him to spend a summer 
vacation organizing the employees of Friedman-Harry Marks in 
Richmond. 

It took more than one vacation to carry this organizing campaign 
to a successful conclusion, but it was done and well done. Dr. Webber 
worked among the people in an educational way—they came to 
know just what unions meant, why they must be, and how they lift 
the level of living among working people. 

This good minister also turned to his own profession for help 
in bringing unionism to the clothing workers of Richmond. The 
result was that the Methodist Ministers' Association upheld the 
collective bargaining section of the Methodist Book of Discipline, 
and stood by the pronouncements of this church as applied to the 
garment workers' efforts to organize. 
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I went to call on Jones accompanied by Fred Wingard, the CIO 
representative who was taking me around in his car. Fred was born 
and raised in that vicinity, and had, upon his return from thc war, 
gone to work with the Textile Workers Union. 

After several calls, we finally found preacher Jones at his home, 
He is a large, muscular, black-haired, black-eyed individual with a 
forbidding expression. He appeared to be anything but the sort of 
man one would want as a spiritual adviser, or a friend in time of need. 

Sitting in a large, stuffed armchair, the “reverend” glared at Fred 
and me with intense hostility, and expressed his belief that the CIO 
and all its unions and members were offspring of the devil. It proved 
almost impossible to talk to him, for he interrupted everything Fred 
or I said by asking some irrelevant question. 

Finally, the preacher dropped his bull-like head and hunching 
forward said to me, “You don't believe in no right kind of religion— 
you believe in a social religion and that ain’t Christianity. I don’t 
believe in no social religion." 

I, too, leaned forward and asked earnestly, but politely, “Then 
you don’t believe in the teachings of Jesus? How can you be a 
Christian . . ." Interrupting me, he shouted, “Yes, I do believe the 
teachings of Jesus; that's just what I do believe." 

“But,” I insisted, “you can't believe in what Jesus taught if you do 
not have a social religion. His whole life, His teachings, and His 
death were all part of a great social religion. Jesus said the com- 
mandment to love your neighbor as yourself was second only to the 
commandment to love God with all one’s heart and mind and soul.” 

Preacher Jones was lost for an answer. I reminded the preacher 
that at the Last Judgment, Jesus said men would be judged by what 
they had done to their fellow men and I expanded this theme. The 
direct quotations from the Bible took the steam out of Mr. Jones’s 
discourse, but about this time I saw a woman standing in the dinin 
room and peeping through the crack in the door. Seeing her husband 
in a state of confusion, his red-haired, sharp-tongued wife came into 


the room and ordered Fred and me to leave so her husband could 
eat his dinner. 
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which took place in Cleveland, November 28-29 and December l, 
1950. 

In the several hundred delegates to that first conference, there 
were, I think, only three or four from labor. Later conferences have 
had many labor men. The list of church committees to which Mr. 
Ramsay now belongs shows that this great Christian layman has 
won an important place in church councils. 

John Ramsay's name has appeared in church papers, more perhaps 
than that of any other labor layman. The Christian Herald of Sep- 
tember, 1949, carried a beautiful story of John by Kenneth L. Wilson, 
entitled, “Portrait of a Labor Leader.” With characteristic modesty, 
Mr. Ramsay finds it dificult to talk freely enough about himself, 
So, for a picture of Mr. Ramsay’s religious life I am quoting freely 
from the Christian Herald. 


John G. Ramsay was born on a Friday the thirteenth. No one has 
suffered any particular ill fortune as a result—except, maybe, those 
armorplated skeptics who persist in discounting the proposition that zeal 
for Christianity and zeal for labor can dwell peaceably and without 
embarrassment under the same hatband. 

It may come as a surprise to the skeptics on both sides to learn that 
their distrust of each other has been mutual. If some churches have mis- 
takenly regarded all labor unions as a front for Communism and social 
upheaval, some labor groups also have mistakenly regarded all churches 
as a front for management and the status quo. 

Forty-seven-year-old John Ramsay has done more perhaps than any 
other one man to bring churches and labor close enough together to 
weep repentantly on one another's shoulders. . . . 

And, for the workers, he has been digging out the social pronounce- 
ments of denominational conventions and general assemblies, and has 
proved to labor bodies large and small that the church is not nearly 
as stuffily unaware of social justice as they may have thought. The 
result has been a lot of unclenched fists and handshaking all around. 
Of course, Ramsay, as a labor missionary to the church and vice versa, 
still has to cover a good deal of virgin territory, but he has a long 
stridel «. 

In short, John Ramsay looks like any other man who senses that 
there is a task to be done in this world and that he, as a follower of 


the Christ, is morally obliged to have a part in it. ... 
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jection when the family moved to East Tennessee. As a boy ] 
attended the Sunday School in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., in Knoxville. 

“During World War I the family moved to Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. There as a young man, I became a leader in the Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor, There | learned to speak, 
to plan and conduct mectings, and to bridge denominational gaps 
between myself and the rest of the youth I met at school. 

«Tt was in Bethlehem that I met and later married Gertrude E. 
Martin, a student at the Moravian College for Women. She was 
born in Nicaragua where her parents had been missionaries of the 
Moravian Church. As parents, we learned during the depression years 
that poverty in the midst of God’s abundance is sinful and can ruin 
the strength of coming generations. 

“AS a steelworker for seventeen years, I learned to know the need 
for the union and to recognize that its work for the well-being of 
my fellowmen is a vital part in building the democratic way of life 
and the Kingdom of God. In June, 1936, with the setting up of the 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee of the CIO, I joined the union, 
becoming the first president of a Bethlehem Steel Local, CIO. 

“President Philip Murray, Vice-President Van A. Bittner, and 
Secretary-Treasurer David J. McDonald, John V. Riffe, and other 
leaders of the United Steelworkers of America knew of my religious 
convictions and experiences. They gave me the opportunity I have 
had to work for the union and the church. 

“During our early years I was asked to leave our local Pres- 
byterian congregation because I accepted the presidency of the 
CIO union. Mrs. Ramsay, in another experience, was rudely ignored 
at a Presbyterian Women’s meeting because of the union drive in 
that town. In the first case, we were convinced that the church 
belonged to Jesus, our Christ, and that we would be letting His 
church down by leaving. With reference to the other incident, Mrs. 
Ramsay received a strange apology from the women’s leader who 
said, ‘We should have realized you are not responsible for what 
your husband does!’ From both of these experiences we learned to 
understand some of the love and patience of Jesus. 
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lives in Columbus, Ohio. Labor Day morning 1949 she presented 
her labor father with his first grandson and this year we also have a 
granddaughter. John, Bill, and Dick grew to love Georgia and 
Douglasville High School. All of them are now students of Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky. 

“Since coming to the South, I have spent much timc in bringing 
about a better understanding of labor by the communities in which 
our unions are at work. On the national scene I have accepted 
responsibility in the work of the church as follows: 
layman—.Lithia Springs, Georgia, Methodist Church; member— 
Commission on Evangelism, Presbyterian Church, U. 5. A.; director 
—Laymen' Movement for a Christian World; co-chairman—Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation; member—Fellowship of 
Southern Churchmen; visitor—Convention Catholic Committee of 
the South; serving on divisions, departments, and committees of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America: (1) Business and Finance Committee; (2) Department 
of Church and Economic Life; (3) Division of Christian Life and 
Work: (4) General Department of United Church Men, Executive 
Committee. 

“Articles by me have appeared in many church papers: The Chris- 
tian Herald, Zion’s Herald, Adult Student, Presbyterian Life, The 
Evangelical and Reformed Messenger, The Witness, The Disciples of 
Christ Evangelist, Christian Laymen, Guidepost, The Upper Room, 
Armed Forces Prayer Book, Laymen Speaking, and so forth. 

“In recent years I have given a week to the National Preaching 
Mission of the National Council of Churches and have in the past 
two years been a part of the Mission Team in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. I have done the same in the College Religious 
Emphasis Week, serving on the Team at Montevallo, Alabama, 
State College, and the University of Mississippi." 


RELIGION AND LABOR FELLOWSHIP 


John Ramsay has spoken of the Atlanta Religion and Labor 
Fellowship luncheon which he addressed soon after we met in Cleve- 
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THE HELLO GIRL 


It seems appropriate to conclude this chapter with the thinking of 
a young member of the Communications Workers Union. It was m 
good luck when at Highlander Folk School in the spring of 1951 
to share a room with a member of this young telephone union, 
Miss Louise Cudd of Lynchburg, Va.—a charming and intelligent 
girl and ardent union member. 

Louise had come to the religion and labor fellowship week 
Highlander as a delegate from her local union—open-eyed and 
open-minded to learn all she could. 

When the conference had been going two or three days, and there 
was a warm discussion of the relation between labor and religion, 
someone asked Louise why she had come. She replied: 

“This invitation intrigued me because 1 had never before heard 
of a religion and labor organization. I had heard there was a con- 
nection between labor and religion and I was anxious to find out 
what it was. 

“My educational director for division 33, Jules Pagano, had told 
me that some people in the labor movement feel it is their calling 
to help bring about the millennium, and that the labor movement 
had its basis on a quotation from Isaiah. That interested me also 
and I wanted to know about it." 


A few months later Louise wrote me more about her thoughts 
on religion and labor. 

“I resigned my post as educational director of our local... . J 
find legislative work as interesting and necessary as educational work, 
and the two are interrelated. It is the same with religion and labor, 
I don't think one can separate them, for to live for one is to work 
for the other. One of the greatest needs, I feel, is for us as union 
members to realize our responsibilities as Christian citizens." 








Chapter VIII 


THE MEANING 


RECENTLY I received a letter from Franz Daniel, CIO director 
for North Carolina and one of our most experienced and able men, 
in which he evaluated my work with the CIO, particularly in the 
pard early days. Though too complimentary to me, this letter ex- 

resses SO well what the CIO was intended to be, that, with some 
diffidence, I am including it here, feeling it is a valid part of the 
history of the CIO in the South. 


DEAR Miss Lucy: 

Back in the Summer of 1937 Steve Nance called me down the hall 
to his office to tell me that you were coming to work with us. He 
told me who you were and what you were going to do for the then 
infant CIO. Steve was a careful man; when he lined out a person’s 
character and capabilities—you knew that person pretty well. And 
Steve spent a long time talking about you. He talked about American 
history, and the part Virginia played; he fitted the names you bear into 
that recital of history. He was proud that you were going to be 
associated with us. 

But the thing that Steve Nance knew best of all was the scope and 
jmportance of the fight we were then just beginning—the struggle to 
bring decency into the lives and homes of mill and factory workers. 
And I remember very well the certainty with which Steve dealt with 
the contribution you were going to make in that struggle. It ought to be 
a source of great pride to you, Miss Lucy, to know and to recognize 
the validity of the work you accomplished in that time. Steve Nance 
broke his heart in that campaign. But it would have been broken much 
earlier had it not been for the strength of your character and of your 
work. 
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I'm certain that you think back very often about your experiences 
in those early days. But I'm not at all sure that you recognize in your. 
self the changes that the years have wrought in you. The great thing 
about you, Miss Lucy, is that you have become experienced without 
having become cynical. Do you remember in our carly conversations 
vour conviction as to the "goodness" and “liberalism” of SCVera] 
southern industrialists we talked about by name? Before long you Were 
helping to organize the mills owned by some of those same gentle. 
men. And I have watched your face as you looked at beaten union 
pickets. You have known at first hand the power that mill Owners 
have at their disposal—and you have seen that power used in relentless 
force. And I don't think that any suspicion of hate has ever centered 





your thinking. , 
You have witnessed many times the disintegration of personal char. 


acter. You have seen men fail to measure up— some through cowardice, 
some through corruption, but most through just plain weariness, 
And I have never known you to be shaken In your determination; Or in 
your calm knowledge that somchow some day men would live self. 
respecting lives in more pleasant surroundings. That contribution of 
serene yet tough certainty as to our ultimate success Is, to me, your 
greatest accomplishment. And you have accomplished that by being a 
part of the fight but at the same time refusing to allow yourself to bp 
besmirched by those things that all too often leave marks on the par- 
ticipants in this fight. 

These past fifteen years have been hard years for CIO organizers jp 
the South. We're a long way from accomplishing those goals we talked 
about back in 1937. But we have made some gains. As a matter of fact 
we have every right to be proud of what we have accomplished. Ang 
no one has done more than you to make that statement possible. Ang 
take it from a case-hardened, battle-scarred old veteran like myself 
—we appreciate what you have done. I don't want to drift off into 
sentimentality, but I do want to add just one note of personal apprecia. 
tion: the spiritual side of the labor movement is every bit as important 
as the economic. And it's the part that is so easy to lose sight of. There 
are many, many times that your presence and your faith have kept 
my vision clear and my understanding more certain. 

We are going to continue the job we set out to do. In the failures. 
setbacks, gains, and victories ahead of us you will be present, as always, 
There is no question as to the emergence in time of a powerful labor 


movement in the South. . . . Fraternally yours, 
FRANZ E. DANIEL 
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Economic autocracy must also give way to collective agreements 
between those who own and manage and those who do the work. 

The autocratic system in industry remains in effect until employees 
get together in duly constituted unions which have, and exercise, 
the right to engage in collective bargaining through their clected 
committees and officers. 

The exercise of joint industry-union machinery substitutes coop- 
crative and beneficial action for the former autocratic authority of 
management. The social-economic pyramid has undergone some 
shifting. The small group of owners and managers at the apex find 
people from the base of the pyramid rising nearer the top and becom- 
ing articulate. Authority is now being shared through forces inside 
the union and political processes in the community. 

To the public, "collective bargaining" is an obscure phrase, 
whereas to the union it means a democratic way of determining the 
terms of a union-management agreement. Unions carry on their 
business through elected committees, their chosen representatives 
meeting with management’s representatives to work things out. 
After an agreement is arrived at, it must be submitted to the mem- 
bership for approval. 

One shift of power in the union’s favor is knowledge of the facts 
when negotiating with management. Time was when all the informa- 
tion of this sort was on industry’s side. The union people were in 
the dark. Now the large national unions have research departments 
headed by economists or statisticians, many of whom used to be 
in the employ of industrial corporations. 

Does management say profits are so and so? Is the company in 
sound financial shape? Or is it, as it may claim, having hard sledding? 
The union’s research department digs out data on wages, profits, 
and the financial status of the company. The union’s publicity de- 
artment will make these facts into attractive leaflets to be distributed 
among the employees who are union folk. 

A funny incident of this type happened in negotiations between 
Cluett Peabody and Company and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers during a strike in 1941. The strike had begun in the 
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by the members as wise, steady and courageous men to be trusted 
in emergencies. Fellow members take note of such men and elect 
them to responsible offices. 

The same qualities that make good union leaders make good 
citizens. This is evidenced in many communities through the South 
(and the nation) by the union folk who take an active part in civic 
and social welfare work and serve on the boards of such agencies, 

As long-time observers of unions often comment they are the 
seedbeds of democracy. They are also labor's colleges. In their 

meetings union members discuss a great variety of subjects, as well 
as those directly related to union interests. They get stimulus from 
the outer world through their union papers, which give them news 
from all over the United States and abroad. Committees for “the 
| good and welfare" are not only concerned for union members, but 
| for the welfare of suffering people in many nations. 

The soundly democratic structure of industrial unions, composed 
as they are of any race or nationality or religion that the corporation 
employs, tends to break down prejudices and open the mind to 
ideas of brotherliness and mutual help. The CIO lays special stress 
on good relations between white and Negro people. Remarkable 
achievements have been made in bringing the two races to under- 

standing and brotherly goodwill. And in these many years in the 
South I have not seen any evidence of discrimination against Jews 
and Catholics in the unions. 
From friends among the Catholic priesthood I understand that 
4 number of their seminaries are preparing students to work with 
pa unions by courses in labor relations and economics. Many priests 
: have been helpful in times of strikes or when communities have 
misunderstood and opposed the CIO. I recall an outstanding case 
in which a priest's intervention with a company president brought 
r a quick end to a strike which it was feared would last for weeks. 
: As for sectionalism, I believe the CIO unions are doing more to 
unite the South with the rest of the United States than any other 
single organization. Regional prejudices have been worn at the edges 
by the impact of new ideas, new personalities, union papers, state, 
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In recent years the wall has begun to crumble. While many forces 
have worked toward this end, the union movement has been at the 
forefront, drawing the energies of once prejudiced people into a 
joint endeavor that overcomes every barrier. 
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